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i- l DIES m THE CL LI OK THE MOTHER 
GODDESS IN ANCIENT INDIA 


Atoti Chandra 

i 

The moihcr'pnnciple is eM e earliest belief which received recognition h> 
ihc human mind in its very primitive siaip: The palaeolithic man recognized 
in the motherhood the inhered power to procreate which was ihc roof cause 
hir ilic racial development and regeneration. This principle of motherhood 
wai not confined only to human beings bm was extended lo cattle plants ami 
all lands of life. Yhh act of fertility soon became associated with the waters* 
the source of all lile The mother-principle was not only confined lu l he terrey- 
iria] sphere* but also came to be recognized us a cosmic force. This principle, 
nr first an abstraction creating an image in I he subconscious, in the course or 
I he development of civilization projected itself a e a visual image emphasizing 
fertility* At a much Liter stage Elm original Mother goddess assumed multiple 
forms* through maintaining sheir basic function of tenility However, the 
very concept of tenthly gave rise to idea of death, tear and dissolution, and 
therefore, some of the Mother goddesses assumed fhcsr awesome and de>* 
tractive roles. 

With the fimi establishment and wide acceptance of the mother-principle 
iherc arose the language of symbols which uiili/cd not only the sexual purl 
of the bod> F but also sumc forces of nature and animale utad innnimale objects 
wnicli were counseled with the phenomenon of fertility. Ilius the waters, 
the carlh. ihc vegetation, the Crops and die cattle became closely related with 
fertility culi und formed appropriate symbols to express The functions m herein 
rn the great Mother goddess. 

The study of the Mosher goddess cull in India is fraught with mam 
difficulties, not the least being the lack of archaeological mulct ui in the 
Stone Age cultures L'nlike Ihe archaeological finds in the palaeolithic 
Europe which throw considerable light on the Mother goddess cull, the 
Indian palaeolithic sites have so far yielded no material which could 
enlighten us about the Mother goddess cult and practices in mdiri In The 
ChaJcoltlhic Age uflnrikm history, however, the worship of The Mol her goddess 
was widely practiced as proved by the Tcrmmta finds from Baluchistan where 
small agricultural communit ies existed c^en before the entente of I lie KLirap* 
pan culture. Nothing could be said about the idem ilka lion of Use Mother 
goddess as the Harapp&n script has not yet been deciphered, though there h 
ample evidence available from the seals ami terracottas that the goddess was 
associated with trees and animals and the fertility aspect of her rule is cm- 
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pbaxizftd by SitTi nudity All fhir, shows ihc concept uf < he Mother goddess, in 
ihis period was almost Hie bame a* ihc concept of the Mother goddess lit Vcdic 
mid historical times. However, one thing must be borne in mind lhai ihc cult 
of the Mother goddess wav oat common to all the sites where ihc Harappan 
cuJhirc flemished. For tmiancc at Lot hat m Gujarat and Kutihangan in 
Rajasthan, the absence of the terracotta figurines of the Mother goddess shows 
ihui her cull did not receive recognition in those pai ls of ihc country Why 
it jio happened h is difficult to surmise, but there u always a possibility that the 
liarappan culture had a very liberal approidi so far as religion was concerned* 
and in the course of i l.s expansion through cultural mid commercial ?daiioiis, 
it left the religious bdie!> of ihc people with whom h came in contact severely 
alonc. 

Whai happened to the Mother goddess cult after Hie decline and dis~ 
appearance of Lhe Harappan culture is not known, though from painted pot¬ 
sherds at NavajLiioLi near Maheshwar in Madhya Pradesh, there seems to have 
existed a goddess in her lerrilk form who wav perhaps associated with death. 
The recent find of a headless goddess, associated with a bull kepi in a terracotta 
casket from In&mguon near Poona, datable to r* 1300 IfcC. shows that the cult 
of this goddess prevalent at Catal Hnyfik in Anatolia datable between i 6SD0 
and 570U B.C. had penetrated the Deccan plateau and survived there at a 
much later period. 

The predominance of any particular goddess in early Vcdic literature is 
disputed by many scholars. They are of the opinion that the goddesses round 
their rightful place lit Vcdic paniheon when the Vcdic Aryans came in closer 
contact with the indigenous cull lire of the land The others argue that white 
the gods hold way in early Vedic texts, the presence of at least some of ihe 
important goddesses such as ihe Great mother Aditi. Ppthivi Sinlvali, Saras- 
vaii, de. could not be ignored. The solution of the problem posed by these 
conflicting opinions lies somewhere midway. In early Veche literature the 
important role played by some of the goddesses mbs I he recognised, hut in most 
cases the goddesses are mere abstmuttons, changing theit roles and distin¬ 
guishing attributed between one another. In ihe R l\ ami also in the A K 
ilie abstract images of the tod desses are in nebulous and final mg slate, and 
it is open to question whether any of Ihese goddesses apart from I heir litur¬ 
gical value and symbolical significance, projected her image in visual art. 

In the taxer Vedio literature, Kowevayihe position of the Mother goddesses 
definitely improve!!. They partially shed off Wmw luizy character and Lake 
definite shapes For instance -Sri indicating merely abstract virtues in Ihc 
I ct/ifxs. hi the assumes tire roh of a lult-fiedgcd goddess. It is also signi¬ 
ficant to note that in certain later Vcdic teat* and particularly the MB, it h 
pointed oul that Sri in the beginning lived with the Asuras and lalcr on 
when the> deflected from the path of virt ue that she deserted them. This legend 
could only mean (bat ^ri was at first the Mother goddess popular with the non- 
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Aryans and at a much later date probably in r. KftO B.C. when the $B. was 
composed she was received wuhm E Fte Aryan Told, When she was aetmdly 
represented in art is tsol known, bui in the Mauryat! period Iter cult seem* to 
Itnve been widely patronised. She became associated with yliHou> symbol 1 ' 
drawn from vegetation, animals both domestic and wild and the waters which 
direct Ly nr indirectly emphasize the rok as a goddess of reniliiy, rain and riches 
h may, however he pointed here that the symbol- associated with Sri arc 
not exclusively devoted to her ; other gods and goddess more or less with 
similar functions equally share these with her Her Identification sometimes in 
early Indian an ts also fraught with difficulties. When &he n associated with 
the loius und depham it is easy to recogmzc her. tfuL when nude female figures 
are associated with 1 he palm and ptpitl tree: and animalsthe i dent i Beet ton be¬ 
comes doubtful. Moreover, she shares her attributes with so me Yakxhh, liver 
goddesses and Puthivf and in their exchange of attributes and symbols make 
I he kicnhiicatinn very confounded. 

Olden berg and more recently Gouda have thoroughly discussed ihc idea 
expressed by she word Sri and its derivatives in early Vedic literature and 
Coomflnwvmmy has studied ai length ihc iconography of Sri-Lafcshini and 

certain symbols associated with her. However, since ihcdaysofCocrmaraswimy 
Ihe archaeological material about Sn-Lakshmi or the Mother goddess, what 
ever w c may choose to call her. has grown considerably and therefore, we 
have made in the following pages a reappraisal of (lie p rob Jem, vuppJementirig 
the archaeological material with literary evidences, mostly collected from Ihe 
later Vcdi-c literature, ihe epics, ihc PutBnas and tcehrju-.il texts on icono* 
graphy, U is not possible to pronounce the final verdict, but it is hfiped th.ii 
the study may enthuse some scholars to study the problems connected with 
the Mother goddess in greater rfciaiL 

11 

The personality of !Sri in ancient India h a complex one. She not only 
represents the ancient Mother goddess of prnuMiklurk times, bui also ulcntl- 
lies herself as a Yakshi, PfUbvi. Uma-Durga and Various Other goddesses <'f 
corn and fertility. She is not only exclusively devoted to Vishnu ns in I'aurink 
literature but Jndra, Kubera and the 4sliras found favour with her. Sn in 
curly Buddhist sculpture is identified b} M Fouchcr with Moya, the mother 
qJ Gautama Duddhit. tind perhaps he is righl as Maya. at least tit ihc early 
centurres of the Christian era. had assumed the role of the universal Mother 
as in the Stmukramnda ii. 47 the Buddha^ mot Iter is called Waywa tfirl 
. kvtttd' Prof. Johnston 1 locates this goddess M&yfl refetred by A^vaghosha 
from an imcxpeclcd source the Oxyrhynchia Papyrm No. 1B0 dated to the 
third century A.D. which contains Ait invocation 10 Isis, in the course of which 
she is equated With ad Ihe Mother goddesses known to the Greek world, 


1 E. H. Jolmiiun- ' 4 Tcmicftlli Figure it i)^‘rif, 1 t.S.0 -I.. Vul \ VM2, nr- IOI -J02. 
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O'bclc. Auraji js» Asiatic. Nsmjia and many others among whom \s included 
Main in India. Johnston identifies Main with Maya of lfie Satindaranamia. 
i hough the word may as well stand for Mall the mother. Later oil the Papyrus 
defective at this point, informs us what pan of India she was worshipped. 
The translation of lines 221-231 runs "Thou Indy of the land, br ingest the 
flood of rivers. . . and in Egypt the Nile, in Tripoli^ the EWuihcnis. in India 
the Ganges; owing to whom the whole and the , , . exist* through all rain 
every spring, all dew and snow, and all tilings lor ever. It is evident trom 
this reference that in the Gangefic valley Miiyi who coaid perhaps be equated 
with Sri-Lakshin i was closely associated with the waters and hence vegeta¬ 
tion and fertility. As we will see later on thai she mnkora, one of the symbols 
or Sn'-LakshntJ. is also the vehicle of Hie river goddess Ganga. As 3 matter 
of fuel in the iffi.l 92.26 the Ganga’s resplendent body ts compared wish 
I h a i *'f '*r1 i Jatj I'ciiyamfirtSm t nmtsha sdk .i hfn/mf'itan > > mtrfyam ), 

That Sri as Mother goddess belonged to pre-Aiyttn India ;snd fatef on 
assimilated by the Aryans is supported by literary evidences. It is mentioned in 
the JB. 1.14 4, that because of a false step in performing a sacrifice the Aryans 
lost their Sri- It is mentioned in the MB- XIII 81 6 lhai abandoned by her 
the Duity&s were destroyed- This statement is further corroborated by a dia¬ 
logue between Sri and the Daityu king Ptshistfa ( UR. XII . 1 24.54-60). It is 
mentioned that Indra having assumed the form of a Brahmana approached 
the As uni PmhritdJ and asked him that if lie was gratified with him to pun 
with Sri who resided within him As soon us Prahr&da agreed to the Brahmapa 
request the resplendent goddess Sri came oitl from his body. On being ques¬ 
tioned by the demon chief where she was going she said “l am Hri cast off 
by you, 1 am leaving you." He also wanted U» know from her the identity of 
I he Brahmans. Prahrudu a bo addressed her as the goddess of I he people tfuftasya 
iwramc+t vari ). She revealed the identity' of the llrahrnaiia as India and thiU he 
Itad managed lo rob Prahrada of ail woridy prosperity. She farther informed 
him that Prahrida by bis light conduct had conquered all the world, and 
knowing that Indm had robbed him of his right conduct, religion, wealth and 
power as Sri herself was at the root of the right conduct She appeared with 
:i lotus in each hand on Asuru Kuhcrab car tea the form of Gajalaksbmi I Rum. 

V. 7.(4), 

Krib contact with the A suras is further emphasized by her association 
with K ubera the lord of the Asuras 1 . fn K Libera's jitMo Sri was always prevent. 
li is also said that Lakshmi proceeded to the gods and Alakshmi to ihe AvUtaV 
i \!B. ILL. 92,% Alakshmi and Kali destroyed the Asuras r .If B. ML 92.10-12), a 
miM of sectarian approach uppfauding the Duvas and denigrating Ihe Asurus. 
While the Asuras were being destroyed. Hie IXwas goaded by Sri-Lakshmi 
visited the oceans, rivers, takes and holy places. They performed penance ami 
ysyficj and after doing acts of piety visited ihe Krtfirn. YudhisJitkira was ad- 


S w Hopkins. Epit bfythatitfy itteprlui), Delhi, 196*. p IM 
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vised that after taking a holy dip in the /rr/Atf LakshmT was bound to visit 
him iMB. Hi. 92.13*16). The virtue accruing from bathing in Stf-tir/hii is 
emphasized i v/jS. 11! I 81.37). Thus the Later Faurimic character of SrM.akshmt 
with empha^i* on the places of pilgrimage and ueH of piety, which, except 
for her association with the waters had nothing to d» with her original 
character 

Lakihmi is also one of the wives Of Pharma (,Wf7. I 63.(3) and sjiier of 
Dhaifi anti Vidhaia and Iter nund-boni sons are flying horses i ruragtl \ftnm- 
efwmah MB. J fn0,50> which is an early reference to her association with 
horses as exemplified in early curved discs of the Maury a-^Sungu period Sri 
is aki> associated with the Stiparntis* They are endowed with ^rl and also 
marked with Sri-Vj&but i Vif V. 09,5). Perhaps here there is 4 correct reference 
to the Hying character of £ri as evidenced by certain terracottas and curved 
disc to be discussed later on. She is also associated with Vanina tfUitu VII 
56.2). She i* also DakshmY daughter (1/or. P L. 20-21 > from her w L i horn 
Darpti (Mgr. P. L. 25). 

After leaving the Asttrns Sri apparently became very intimate with Indra. 
h is memioned in the AfB. It. 7.4. thal m India's sshha both Nr] and T «= kslintl 
were present A dialogue between Jrtdra anil Sri brings nut vividly their rela¬ 
tionship into prominence, Questioned b\ Yudhifih[hira about the state of a 
man in rising or declining fortune Elilshma referred to 1 he dialogue between 
in lira and Nri which look place an ihc bank of the Gang,! After taking u dtp 
in the river where Lndra and Nftrada were offering water in the sun, there 
appeared Srt in all her dTtilgoncs, Preceded by the Apsaruses she wore a mk- 
shatramalu *a kind of necklace) and a garland, holding a lotus she stood on 
a lotus pericarp ( p&dmnmtuMmsthxianr). After worshipping her Indrji 
enquired from her about t lie mission which had brought her there, and her 
futaJ destination. She gave him certain information about herself and her 
mission. For the prosperity of the mankind ^hc was addressed as l^dm^rl, 
Pad mama I ini, Lakshmh Jihuii, £ri, Sraddld Medhi, Ssttimitt, Vyiti, St hill 
Ohsiii + Siddhi, Svafta, Svadha, SamMuli. Niyati and Rirti. She dwell in the 
standards of the victorious kings and the residences of right-minded men 
She formerly lived with Ihe Asiuas who were then virttiou* but she left them 
when they departed from the penh of vinuc and had decided 10 live with 
tndra r MB. XI!. 2211-94), The excerpt proses that Srfs association with 
the Asuras hud finally snapped and by her acceptance of relatLouship with 
Vedic god Indra she was fully admitted within the field of I iindu pantheon. 

The Padtm Parana* I. 9* 117-132, give* some further informal on about 
iSrl-Laksbcdl which $huws her all-pervading nature. She is said In be burn 
Of lotus, tofus-eyed. living Lit the luluses iptnimalayd), buis-hcaded, lotus- 
faced and she is the mother os all living beings itnkanam jmftmfm). She is 
Siddhi, Svadha* Sviha. Sudha. Sandhya* Rum, Krabha, Bhutt* Sr&ddlm. 
Samsvath YuiuuvidyiL Mahavidya, Guhyavidya* Atmavidyh and the patron 
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goddess of all success Shi is also called amfUo. She bestows on her 
devotees wives, sons houses. friends corn, wealth, good health, property, 
entile, etc. 

^r;-LaJtshmi% identification with Mahiividyd ami Guhyavnlya shows her 
association with magical and esoteric riles and fully support* the view of the 
Militidaprasiia tp. 101) that her cult was esoteric and therefore the Brahmajoh 
Sutra (Dfgha Nikaya. 1. |?.)| prescribes her worship. 

Uina-Amha-Dureu is also equaled with Sri-Lakshirri and credited with 
almost all her functions. It is mentioned in the Kfirasfa Punvn:, SI 3-6, that 
Ihc Maya of Mahavishnu ii named as creator of the world. Thai Maya has 
various svnonvms as Dutgfi. Bhadrakali. Cliaiidl. Mahovnrl, Lutshml, \arfthi* 
VuishnaU. etc. {UAgo Pttrav#, il. 3-13>. The DiM-.XMBitma l Mar. P XVIII. 
}y, 411. 471 , asserts that the Devi has three manifest aliens, namely Lakshnii. 
M ah j kali and Sarasvati. 

The emphasis on the concept of &ri and Durgd is on their generative 
and preservative aspects which became clearly formulated in a corn-goddess. 
Later on the concept expanded Hi Lhr whole vegetation world. In the Mar. P. 
XC J- 43-W the Devi says: “l shall support the whole world with the life- 
sustaining vegetables, which shall grow out of my own Lsody, during a period 
of he;iv> rjin. I shall gain fame on the earth i hen as Sakamhhari i herb-bearing! 
... ", This reminds us how m the JB. I. 1.4.4 Sri is equated with com M 

As l^rf is conceived in the farm of the earth so is DurgS 

“Thou alone hast become the support of the world, because thou dost 
subsist in the form of the earth ' By thee, who esistes! in the form of 
water ., " (.'for. P. XCL *)- 

That the i collegia phi c concept of Am ha und Sri were interchangeable ii 
exemplified by some ancient c-sns, Dr. Mukherjee lias carefully examined the 
figure of the goddess on Huvi&hka coins identified as Nunn— Ishtar— Anahitu. 
The cull of Artemis also seem to have played some pari in the evolution of 
i he figure. The goddess on the famous Pushkalavati coin holding a lotus in 
her right hand, who had something to do with Tyche or the Goddess of Fortune 
and identified as Sri by Coomaraswamy is identified by Mukherjee on the 
basic of the Kharoshthf inscription on the coin as Ambi Lhe consort of Siva, 
as his theriomOrphk representation as a bull appear* on the reverse. On the 
Kushana coins t}ir goddess holding a lotus standing by the side of Oesho is 
described as Onsrtm or Until. In some cases Urtia is replaced by Nana. As 
rightly remarked by Mukherjee 11 “It appears that the concept of divine maturity 
common to Ambit, Until and Nana, led to the identification of each with the 


* H N -Mukherjee. tm linn. Cakutt*, IW, pp. 1*14. 
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oilier. The process of the syncretism might have begun even before then me 
of Huvliihta" He ha* * described other coins with, the figure of other goddesses 
with a lotus whom he identifies with AmbL IL seems that by I be second cen¬ 
tury B;C. AmbS had also assumed the role of a goddess bestowing fortune. 

That the syncretism of Urni^rl wiih some foreign goddess is not merely 
a hypothetical conjecture based on the evidence of certain Kudrina coins 
but also on certain literary references. In the AngapfifSfrGktrvaka** & PfrbriL 
icxt on prognostication, which seems to have been compiled in the early cen- 
uu ics of the Christian era the list of the goddesses besides the names of Sri. 
Ladsehlvu Devi. Ahagavatl mid Stta appear foreign goddesses Actef (Var, pa.i 
ti, Anadhi. AirtinL TtimiHattal, Tidhin! and Sulimafini- 

Among the foreign goddesses incut i oued .'above A pal a may be idem i tied 
with the Greek goddess Pallu 1 Athene; Amulita iv the Avestau goddess Anlhlta 
whose cull was later cm mi\ed with the cufi of Nana or NaimJa Airani may 
be the Roman goddess Irene, Tiimissakesl may he I he nymph Themis Irom 
whom her son Evrmder learned his leucrs. or more probably the Greek goddess 
Artemis Tidhmi cannot be idenlifted SftlimilinI may be identified with the 
Moon goddess Selene. From what source this information about the god desses 
of Greek and Iran came in the .-t itgmijfli is not known,, but it must be in fairly 
early times when the ^aka and Greek influence from North-Western India atid 
Mathura had not been lost. 

Anfrhilu-, the unci urn goddess of the Ast&nic people of Iron was Wor¬ 
shipped tinder several names. "‘Under the name ofNanaia her cult continued 
down to the Farlluan period, and we found many terracotta figurines represent¬ 
ing her in the FarthJnn cemetery at the important sue JSusaj. The question 
arises whether this ancient mother-goddess, symbol of fern lily and procreation, 
had not already by syncretism become I he goddess Anahit a, and whether it 
is not she who is to bo recognized in certain of these representation* Support 
is lent to this hypothesis by the borders of some of the votive disks which 
ate decorated with fish and pomegranates, two symbols of Shis divinity oj 
water and fertility .... ,?l 

That this fish was one of the symbols of Anihita as all proved by U$ oc¬ 
currence on an ossuary from B] ska put on which is. carved the figure oi Anahita, 
identified by the vase she holds and the fish by her side/ 

A> we *hall -sec later on the icmiCUUa figurine* of a goddess holding a 
pair of fish are frequeEUly found from Mathura and Kiiu^ambl identified as 
Yasudharfi seem to be the Indianiscd version of Aniihita who was perhaps 
introduced in India in the first century B.C.. if not earlier. 

' iAsavtg# Frakltiiakp. ed, by Muni Puriya Vajayii. Bnnara*,. 057, r 6’>. tnifoduciici^ p. 42. 

1 R. tihmnman, Anew, Uari™intU*c?ft!i. 1^54, p. E03, 

* R. Ghirahnuin. frm. frirrAwrt *vu$ Sa^imka Limdun t p- HO, 
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TTil' lotus flowers and birds especially doves were favourite of Anahita 
.T Antritis. As noted by Dalton, “U is prohable Hint m Persia, as in contem¬ 
porary Greece, the flouer had more general symbolical meaning nor connected 
with the worship of any particular deity . 

"Tii the later centuries of its existence the symbol seems to have bad chiefly 
.! ceremonial significance. On certain Indo-Scythian coins of Kancrki and 
other kings n is held in ihc hand by a female figure which appears to be Nana- 
Anal or Nanuia by some regarded as a Inter form of Anahit; and its use upon 
i he silver dish (no. 20K). though perhaps merely convivial, may yet mark a 
ceremonial festivity with which religious ideas were associated.' - 

As wc will see later on the lotus played a very signdicum part m Indran 
arl and literature. It was a flower not only as a means of decor at ion and a 
symbol of beauty hut was closely associated with ^ri-Lakshnji symbolizing 
Tier intimate contact with the waters. It seems that in Ihc early centuries of 
the Christian era at least there was a syncretism of AnuJiila and Sri-UikshmT, 
both closely associated with the waters, fertility and procreation, Co onutrasw a nny 
has rightly observed Thus Ahar Mazda corresponds to Vanina; Anahita and 
Asfu, his daughters, present adu.se analogy toSri-L* *kiJtinr < K<fJtyayJ(. p, 17). 


Anahita in common with Sri-Lukshmr in the Yashts. 'As the goddess 
k ’ r ,hc 'vaten. let d«wrt from heaven to fructify the earth and bring increase 
u> flocks and herds and mankind, easy labour iu women and abundant milk, 

she was endowed with the form of lshlar-As such she was worshipped: 

^ tJlc Goddess whose name is lady \ the ‘albpowerful immaculate one', 
purifying 'the seed of males and the womb and ihc milk of females.* Like most 
fertility goddesses, she was also regarded is engaged in warfare, riding in a 
chariot drawn by four white horses in which are wind, rain, cloud and bail.”' 

Another Iranian goddess with whom Ihc symbolism of foh and horse is 
connected is Ashi. in the Yasht the symbol ot the goddess is fish iR. Ghjrsh- 
man, Persia from the Origins to ikxonder tfo Great. London, 1964. p. 45). 
1 he rep rose matron of a horse in the Oxus treasure may probably be associated 
with a prayer io the goddess of plants and birds Perhaps the goddess Ashi. 
of whom in Avesta (Vasin, 17, J2) says: Those with whom you go.... . 
have fearsome horses, swiftly moving m free space' {Ibid., p, 94}. fc will be 
seen later on that Sri was also connected ultimately with the horse, though 
till? I act alone may tint prove her connection with Ashi. 

Artemis with whom we have suggested the identification of rtinussakesi 
i>l the Aiigiivijja is also mentioned m ihc Ithaisitajyavastu of the GUgit text : 1 


O, M. Dalton. TJif Trtmmrt of the Osin, Lofijurt (Third! Edition), JUfr*. p, 27. 
,J ^ ^ lames. The (sir n/ the Ww(¥f Gothic is. London. 1959. pp. 94-9$. 

* Giigti Mmuatfiptt, Ed. h* N. Dun. Vnl HI Part t, Srinagar, (94T, p, (7. 
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It is mentioned ihat the Suddim on his visit to Mathura managed to discipJinc 
(he Vaksfiini Timisika wrrh, four hundred members or her family. Pcrfiap:, 
(his Timisika was the same us Tliimssakcsl and represented the Creek goddess 
Artemis, though what form she adopted in India is not known. 


Artemis originally was an Earth-mother and Mistress of the Beasts in the 
loiosts and hills in which she roamed, Inin ted and danced before she became 
u Lily-divinity, She also protected young animals. As a goddess of fertility she 
assisted females of all species to bring forth their young and helped women 
in the pain of child birth. 

Jn keeping witJs I he common fund ion of [lie Mo I her goddesses Artemis 
and Sri have certain common interest such as love for animals and fertility, 
but she is nearer to tile Vedk goddess Arayyani (halt Sri The forest .is a w fiuic 
appears as a deity umicr ihe name of Ann,yam, the jungle goddess, who is 
invoked in R1 . Jit. I*dj. Here she is called the mother ni beasts, abounding in 
food without tillage: and various uncanny sounds heard in her dark solitudes 
are weirdly described.” 1 " 

oif also bom an intimate relationship with FritllM As a. mailer of Ikt 
m Jalcr iconography Vishnu’s two consorts are BhQdevf mid £ ride Vi. The HI 
111, 12.4 equates Sri-Ukshml [Ptuhnasmadevf) with Prilhivl. Sri and Pj-itjiivi 
shore many common traits which show dose association between ihe two 
goddesses The Earth goddess Piithivi 11 ii the same as Adili the Universal 
Goddess {Viivervm yTM. t 7.6-7). The SB. tl 2.LI9 astern ‘Verily the Earth 
is Adili. Elsewhere iPieto. VII. 4.3,7 observes that Aditt is this Earth, the 
container and supporter of (he whole world", The 13. VIIf. 5 is explicit in 
identifying Sri with Prilhivi. "The Earth is Sri (iyam Prithivf val&ttyY 

The Earth as a goddess of fertility is referred to in the SB. XII, 4,7. The 
tTJirth) is the womb! {yenirvtt iyam PritMvlU* The fertility aspect of (he Earth 
is further stressed in (he S3. Ill 5,2,12 where she is compared u\ a lione» 
winning abundant offsprings and wealth 

The maternal uspcci of the Earlh has been stressed several tunes, lit ihc 
■f( XII, 112 it is proclaimed; "She is the mother I am her son' (maid putrv 
lifui/n prilhvyuh). The TB. II. ttifl.l says ‘The Earth the mother' <i>wi prilfiiv / 
voi mata). tn TB, If, -1.6.S she is 'lIurLh the great mother'. In the SB. V. 3.1.4 
it is said; that the Far]h like a mother nourished the people. 

Pi ithivi is not only ihe mother cf human beings but also of plums and 
corn which she nourishes,. She is addressed in the A V. XU. 1,4 as'She who is 
Lady of lire earth’s four regions, in whom our food and corn-lands ikrisbtayabt 


A. A Stokrell, taffr ivPmbsi , Vuuui, ivXil f K.cjirtm I, jj, 154. 

11 v. s. Asniwala, "Milhum Terreconas." 1JU P.ff S , Vol IX, Pi. 2, Julj pp. <M8. 
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JiiUl there being She is parlicularry mentioned as the protectress of trees 
and plants L I I , XU, I*57k She is v c rily the house of birds, and kiae and horses 
t^mdmttyumam vm asusiim vishthau this Prirluvi vouchsafed luck i A I . XIL 
L5K Prithivi i: also the wunc of all treasures., She is called the nourishcr of 
the ■a m rid irtivamMwdl store-house of ail I retires {vamdhSnl} and gold- 
breasted c At ; XII. 1.6), This idea of PiSthivi as the source 

of all irea-.Lsro is further expanded in a hymn in the AW XII, I 44 

“May Earin the Goddess, she who bears her treasure stored up in many 
a place, gold, gems, and riches. 

Giver of opulence, grant greal possession to us bestow mg I hem with love 
and favour,” 

PriihiM, like the godde^ Artemis also associated with Jlerec wild beasts 
from whose depredations she protect* I he people. The AW XU, 4*J observe 

“All sylvan beasts of thine that lot ft the woodlands, man-eaters, forcsi- 
h a inning* lions, I igerv. 

Hyena, wolf* Misfortune, evil spirit, drive from us. iliase the demons 
to a distance:/ 1 

The pod is in love wii h Piiilmland e*tul« her Fragrance which permeates 
pknlS and the water*. To qumc the I S XII I 2>:— 

“Scent ihat hath risen from ihee* O Earth, the fragrance which growing 
herb;* and plants and waters curry. 

Shared hy Apsamves. shared h> Gandhar*:^. ihctt-uiih make ihou me 
sweet; let up man hate me " 

The earth's fragrance also entered The lotus i iut/*? gwidhttk /th^/jA aranm 
WveAjj. A K XII. 1.24 thereby establishing a close contact with the loins 
Fnlhivl and ^rL 

Pfithivl n goddess appear* in Ri\ V, 84, IO where she i* called l he 
heater of the tool lhal rends the bills thereby meaning that she wields the uyra 
or thunder bolt* She h iaW lo be rkh in torrenis that fertilise the earth wfakfi 
iv designated :is hhfinri ilv opposed lo the Earth goddc&v designated 4 s 
Prilhm. Her a^u tuition with the clouds is ernphaateed and she is regarded 
as the mistress of the woods. When the lightning strikes het clouds ihe 
rain descends. 

prithivi also seems io have been associated with the funeral rites. In his 
excavations at Lauriya T,B. Bloch found from the mounds M and N along 
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a small deposit of human bone-mixed up with charcoal two small gold leaves 
with i he naked female figures who are shown m a slrictlv frontal and hieratic 
pose, the lefi^ close together and ihe lea poimtnE in opposite directions, The 
Eiiare pygous and Ihe hands are lowered at, the stdes ami live vulva is 
prominently rendered B * 

Bloch is of the opinion and probably lie is right that she mound* at Lauriya 
are funerary mounds. Me identifies the goddess it* Ihiihivi quoting RV> X. 
ItUO which says that Prithivl h the saviour of (he hotly from Ninth ihe 
goddess of death and decay, 

it is significant lo note here that the nude goddess on the Lauriya. gold 
(eaves is ieonographically almost identical with ihe figure of the Mother 
goddess prominently ideniificd as firi depicted on Mauryan curved discs. This 
feature also should support ihe view that ihe iconography of Ati and Pfiihivl 
was very much mixed up. 

As we have pointed cut above the concept of Sri contain* many demenu 
which projeci her visual image. We arc run concerned hero with the ibiimct 
concepi oi Sr| iuid Lafcshml in ihe I'Wxu. at Lhe subject has been 4inply dealt 
by Olden be rg, T: Coomartivwamy 14 iimi GuinJu, 3 p Men? wcare concerned cmK 
with that phase in her development when she actually assumed ihe role of a 
goddess. Sn and Ukshml appear together as two heavenly deities in the VS. 
XXXT. However. interesting informal ion about Sri in The form of a goddess 
is obtained from ihe SB, XI. 4J.6-20, The myth points out that Prajnpari 
heated m the act of creation created Sri who. 'stood resplendent* shining and 
trembling. 1 

Seeing iter form the god* were attracted towards hex Spared by Fraj&puli 
from the envy uf the gods who warned u« kill her, Agni received front her 
food. Vanina hk universal sovereignty. Mitni his noble rank. Hiihaspatr his 
holy lusrro, Slvitra his domain* Pushan hh wealth, SsiaMuii her prosperity 
and Tvashtr his beautiful form. According to I he SB X. lAA^Sri k immortal 
and effulgent The sacrifice of the AdvaiMdhu is compared with ^rS i $B. \ 
I.4J4L Ai the time of the fUjg&tiya sacrifice ihe lion-skin - -n which the king 
sat is called £ri tS’B X. 1,4.14k 

Jt is thus evident that Sri assuming the role of a goddess was distinguished 
by her resplendent llguine and she became ihe dispenser of food, universal 
sovereignly „ noble rank, domain and beautiful form. Ail these virtues a&- 


g± ASL, 4*a. /Tcp. 190*4)7* pp r 119. 

11 11. tUdunbciE, "V^tUc Wnrds fut 'ft:willful’ ant) 4 JklUl>' ind the Vcdfc v_i; -.c -.4 LEil Bcaull- 
ful" RliiHisn SV>. 32 Oct* l*27 L pp. 93421. 

1,1 A. K . r.MirnanKwainy, " J t^Mrly Indian fconojFHph;., II* Sn-Lskshrm' , J : r-r ri -• -j Iff. Vd t. 

my- Btttem Art, VuE II tlijG, pp. 244 MU 
]+ y tioudi, A L/'f-irf' M Esrty n?Hsdnp, Utrecht, l£54* 
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social ed wilh her find fall expression m the develop men l of as expounded 
in the Srt-Siikfu. % * a Klftfii of ihe R V, and m the MB. 

The central point of l he Sukta is that it stress the absolute identity of 
Sri with LaLihmT. She is golden hued (hinwuiraryiim), she wears u sold atul 
silver necklace {iUianfSmjatatrajdmh xhe is moot?-faced. rad tan I as ihe sun. 
fawn-eyed (AflrfyimJ, and the bntower ot gold, cattle and horses. She rides 
u. chariot yoked with horse* and delights in the trumpeting of elephants 
( htisthuttapramadhttm I She wear* .1 golden charittr \hirauy,, prdrtvaat) she 
is moist Uirrirdm), resplendent (/rntor/fm), saiistied and salisher ttrfpufm 
farpa}iinHm\. She is haloed like moon u fimtfrdm prahhasdm) and effulgent 
with glory iyntasSjvaimitm). She stands on a lotus 1 padmtiithtOBt), she 
is lotus lined (patknararnam). she holds a lotus (lower ({wtlmettwnim), 
and she wears a lotus garland ipadniumdliniin) Her favourite is Mint tree 
and fruit which are supposed to drive away misfortune front within and with¬ 
out. She is associated with K nbcm (Aevmakha/i) and Nfaiubhatlra iMaft/rtS 
saka) Site is preyed for fame anti prosperity ivrMhM and removal of hunger, 
thirst. Jycshtha-Alakshiiu (misfortune), poverty and adversity. She is percep¬ 
tible through o6otir(gtnnlfi(uhdra»i). well supplied ( nUyaptahtdni ) ( 1 - abounding 
in dung (ktirlshfytm) and (he Mistress of all Heines u xarfm rarvubhniSnSm |. 
She iv associated with cattle ,md food I ler excellent progeny is said to be mud 
ukordatm) which created life. She is associated with oozing slime whiklua). 
She is said to live in lotus pond. She holds the stick decorated with golden 
necklace {yashttm juvanffot hmamalinim). 

ft u evident from the Srl-Sukla that &ri pictured here ax the guardian 
deity of farmers. The commentary on the TA X. 1.43 cults her ntriitikahhhm% 
ntoltkvam. the goddess proud of the soil. The Rgtjttitiiia'' describes a series 
of tiles requiring Mint fruits and lulus flowers intended to invoke the goddess 
It* crime into a lotus or into gold. 111 Her designation as moist* iSttka) also 
implies fresh green as a plant, living. Her association with the waters is in¬ 
dicated by llle lotus and the mud and slime from which il grew. Her odour 
reminds the fragrance of the earth which entered [lie lotus. AC. XII L24 

It is evident front the Sri-Sukta that I akshrej was unly a synonym of^ri. 

I tikihrui perhaps originally stands for a separate divinity representing the 
signs, evidences am) prognostication of luck and prosperity is later or con¬ 
ceived as the guddess of gold and wraith. Uut as a corn goddess her functions 
are similar tt* that of&ri with wlnxii she is equated She is sontetimo asocialed 
With a basket of urihuskcd rice at the time of her feshval. She is said to manifest 

" Fire-Eilward Hill. "Tht fruSnt^ or Utmy Z KrimF JASls. XXVI11 UJtfMi. ( i r >*- 
t , J - Schdta owilt. Dit Apokaptmn dti /f? Veda. Brestav. 1906. pp. 72-73. 

" ** il ® Coimmauaiy esptatew— trity&m mrwn.iru laiyvttumih ptuhjBm <mrnrMAim. meaning 
ever prosprtou* by icgeuucw etc. 

" tr. t»v J. Gendi, 1 Itrwht. 19JI. 2.n,«, 

■* Gernla. Aspreu of tarty I'ij Httixm, p, 3J4. 
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herself in the shape of seedling* grown in u winnowing basket According. Ur 
the \fH, Mil, 11 14 lives m maidens, in ornaments, in ihe rmn clouds, m 
lakes Idled with lotus flowers, elephants and kings nn the Throne.’ 1 

5ii;l as furrow or cultivated canh appears as a fertility goddess, in R\. 
IV. 57 6-7. She walS worsbipp-d with milk to oblain prosperity. In the rites 
rtffliinf to the furrow iSttdyqjfia* Furuskum Grihya Sfiim r 2.17.91 i its sacrifices 
arc tie Id in the rice or barley held and Situ is invoked with Sr L According to 
ihc Jain Briftaf Kafpotfuru BMshytt 13ft4T| in this YajUn iSitm inmto\ the plough 
was worshipped. 

The Piiranas mention several legend* about the origin of Si^Ltikshmi 
One legend {MB. XII. 59. 133*134] establishes her association with Vishnu 
and Dharmn. It says that from Vivhnifs forehead ^prant; ;j golden lotus 
from which was bom Sri who was united £o Dharms. From this unton was 
born wealth larfh&y In The Paurame literatus however. - S ri-Lakstlml iviretoed 
as the wife of Vishnu. The wife of Vishnu iVtsh^upaini) mentioned in the 
lK VII. 46,3 is not Lakshmi. She is perhaps Ihc same as Sinlvall who i> Said 
io be possessed of beautiful limbs and SleatOpygOU* id. ViL 46,2k SinivalE 
at one place in .41 . is also called I he wife of VishniiT 1 Gotida h oftlit opinion 
that Sin!vali could be equated wiib Piithivf and a 4 . Pdthlvi and ^ri arc jT * 
equaled £ri% asocial ion with Vishnu con Id be of a fairly early <Me. 

In I he Payrflnic literature Srivatsa became Vishnufavourite symbol. 
H]$ various synonyms arc ^rtvabavulbha, Snv&sa, ^rlpaiu Srrmatamvaru. 
Srisa, Srinivasa* Sirnidhi, Krivibhuvana. Hndhsra* .Srifcura and S-rfmfin IMS. 
XIII 135. 77-m 

The legend of ihe churning of Ihc oectm a - of late origin bui it throw* 
light on SiTs close association with the waters and other objects. The U/J. 
1.16.34. simply observes ihat die emerged from the ocean dre&scd in white 
and thereafter was billowed by SurHdcvl and she while horse Uic i'lfhitu F 
I. 9. 100-J05. however. gives a full version of the legend. Il h said ihal m 1 hu 
course of ihc churning the ueean u( firvi appeared Dhanvantari followed by 
The resplendent Sri standing on an expanded lotus and also holding a loin*. 
The sain is assembled there worshipped her b> reciting The StfSuktt i, There 
was dancing and nrmsre by Gundhanas ;md Apsarases, The Gungu and other 
rivers presented themselves for The lustration and the Diggajas (presiding 
dephaiiis of the direct ions) poured water over her front gulden pslcfierS. Flic 
milky ocean presented her with a lotus garland and V i-vak.srman, the lu.i.enly 
architect, decoraied her with ^mnmems. Tims decorated she look her 

place on the chest or VishniL In dm in Ids prayer to her brings out ihc outstand¬ 
ing features of her character, i Vishnu F. 19. I17*133), The prayer begins "I bow 


* fMf, p 12* 

n MawJluhIT, tWf'i SSjtk&bsy. p 25, 
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io you. Lady of she Loins, your eyes lire like expanded lotuses Vaur slay on 
VishtiuS chest your abode ts in the lotus i pmtmuhyanil You hold lotus . 

,. . . . . - + ..ytiii arc peaceful and icrrihlc. you are the bratower 

of wife. sonv liLiuic, wealth, grain and friend* You are destroyer of the enemy". 

liU menikmed in (he Putina that at the lime of churning Uh wean 

ai First appeared Akkthnrf full owed by I-akdimi. the former called JyeihtM 01 
hide/ 11 flie reference finds an echo of JjpMhn-Alakslimi qT ihzSrr-SEktnt#) 

The I Mmiirfhamwniwit Puraya L 41. JJ-36 grt'Ofl diffcnriil version about 
the origin of Ukshfid It is said that in Svayjrnbhuv.i she appeared 

a* Bhngu’s daughter, m SvAfOehistm Monvantara she was boftl as the daughter 
of AgnL in Tfimasa Manvont&jjt she appeared as ihe daughter of Pfittmi, in 
ftuivaiu Manvoman *bc w born of frtha, in CMkshushtt Manvratera she 
sprung from a blossoming lotu* and in Vaiussvitiii Manvanlam she appeared 
Ircun Lhe churning, of (he ocean. 

Thus iri a nutshell the Vi»hm utllwrtmiiniru establishes the mlattoaship of 
Hd wish Hhngu. Agin. PrithivL lotus and the ocean. 

Ttic iconography of ftri LuUhml as tlcuribcd in she Purunas also cun* 
farms lo her original concept in the SH-Sukte hi the Matey# P, CGLX. 40,47 
she is represented as ymiLhlul. firm breasted and red tipped. Her are 

decorated with the lotus, S\asiiko and conches and she wrurt a long tunic, 
necklaces* armlets, bracelets and the ?.one\ She holds a lotus in the left hand 
and Mm m the right. On her either side stand* u chmtrf-bmttt standing on 
lotus, She is iLislrmed by an elephant oh either side. The Loke^a, Gantihnrrn*, 
Yakshua* SiddhiiH r Asuras, N p flgu&, Pi&ehra. etc, offer prayer lo her, 

Tho 111 8- 1-n ordains lhai LakthirU should 

be two-Jmnded seated on xitirfuisutta OJi which is placed an expanded lotus. 
She also hold* u lotus. In the four-handed type in the natural right hand she 
hold* a lolmwiih si* *talk touching (he armlet 4 tbc other hands hold u 
and 'mUta? Behind her stand Iwo eFepliunt* pouring: water ovci 
her from pitchers. A lotus shade* her head . The tcvt run her describes the 
*ymbidi ..TT of the lotus, (he piirnagtnitp, Iht coneh-ihdl and Mm, The eoneb- 
sheli represents jzuixilufk, hdvu Ihe whole world. pur^a^hstfa the cr.venee Of 
Ihe waters tap&m and the lotus wealth and prosperity. The two 

elephants represent ihe nhitui, and padma* LakshenTs forms are fun her 

expanded frtlu RajahtL Stm'gakksbiliL Brlhmi and Jayalsikshmi. 

11 may iilso be noted that though the equation of Sri und Ppthivi ■£ fairly 
evident, in their ii^mu graphical details as udl they are fairly dose together. 
Htc ykhvudlttifmttrlurii Ul 6L 1-4 prescribes that Pfftluut should be ol very 


■ ’ Gmind O’hPUMjni, iv<i \zMm Mffro. r itiwi Lakihml Frwimn ithuilo. Varaim->i s n-d p. 40. 
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fair colour am I bejewelled and wear white garmcnls. ];\ tier lour hand* she 
holds a jewel bow] i riHixipautiL a grain bowl t a bowl full of vcgeia- 

linn uthjlutiiiuputra)and u loluii In C he background appeared the four Digg^ins 
The g£Kld«V& is regarded us I hr filter of vegetation Her white garment 
symbol Dharma anti the lotus ihc treasure* 

As has already pointed out that in ihc beginning was the goddess 
of farmers And fertility and she anlra 4 moisi\ karlfhiuj, abounding in dung'. 
k {informs mifd\ chiktfia T sfime x seem So be words adopted from it farmer** voca¬ 
bulary. Sri’s- intimate relation with the eow^diEng is pccuftnrly enough erased 
in the if 8. XID Kl Yu dhi&ht him asked QJiistinia how contact wa* established 
between ^ri and the cow-dung. He related the dialogue which ensued between 
and the cows, U k said that Sri Assuming a beautiful form i\upuk tefintam) m 
entered the cow'* who were woridmirucl at her resplendent beaut y invjwya 
nsmpm/uwih There si >he informed them that she wm Sri the popular goddevv 
l/oAtiAff/rni). Indrtu Vivamil, Stoma, Vt&htiu. Agnr. the thhis and gods gained 
prosperity through her and that she also wanted t«> offer n glfi to ihcm .is 
wdh Hut the cows instead of being grateful for the offer called her ffcLIe* 
minded and asked her (o kuve I hem atone as they were atl healthy. Nri 
wondered at their attitude ns ihc god?, the Asuras and Naeas nil sought her 
protection, Bemg refused several times by ihc tows asked them at teasE 
to point out some part of I heir body wFicre she could reside. Mmed hy Ihc 
insignificant request they agreed lhal she should reside in Mien dung and 
urine. Thus her ancient function as abounding in the dung, a necessary md 
to agriculturaJ operations h fully supported by ihc UB 

Sri also seem* to have been included .mump Yukshinlt. fhc Srf- ^. 
*Sukitt mention* her relationship with Kubem and YuUha Mum blind ra 
CCMamaraswamy ** has rightly pointed out that *.hc general character of she 
Yatshn type includes universal dim res like k Libera Knnijdcwi and _ i hi 
keeping with the character of other Yafcshas ftri is also associated with ihe 
waters. At liharhuT Sirima devufi appears in the company of Yakshtnis A 
DcvaLfr holding a bundle of lotus flowers has been uktUilied by Coomuraswamy 
us Sri/ 1 Another Dcvatfi at Blurb ul holding a lump and ^.indnq. 1 on a hill 
blown lotus b identified by Coojnarasvnuny as tlw prototype of Sara&vail of 
laic Brabmnnicai iconugrapliy. 11 U is tignifitditi to note in ibk connection 
that in literature often and Sawrail arc equated. 

The commeutary on the firi-Suit# on vtm 7 (Hath tat. tit., p 127) gii.es 
some interesting details of Sn h s connection with Kubcra ;md others It wiy* 
Devasakkah iit r vo Uuhihlemstasya sakhft A'lttoraji Klftin ha ktrtyahhim&ninl 
Dakshfikunyt J ikrtita; Kuhtrako^j^tih Sq mrhti nianintl rhfotHmumnii Ktartr 


11 y^aiAir^iy 

u A* K. CiujmaitusMwiy, fu Stvlpiwr (M flitw fins' Party, 1^56, p. 01* Pi Wi fig. 40 
u ihid.p, fc, Pi XVIII. tk 45, 
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hhtufrnm tioMdfy'Uku/ttna saha .‘‘dni/tamupairtt upogthchhnm, ‘'Dcvaukha is 
Mih&devtt’s friend, Kirti proud of Jaer form is the daughter of Dakshit or 
fCutwra’s treasury h Kirli. She with the wishing jewel. ChinUimitut. TORS 
huJd treasurer MiiiiihfiHdfM/* 

\i may be mitctl here that cerium symbols suth as ibe makara, aU\ tu 
tw discuss-sd later on, Sri shares w irh the fiver goddesses because there symbols 
are a Scotia Led with the waters. As observed hy Cuomaraswanny. “kurmgraphi- 
cally the different in ted form of the river goddesses 00 northern India only! is 
directly derived from the Yakei-dryatJ, and Ibis implies that the latter, despite 
the vegetal and apparently icrresLrijii habitat. was still primarily it ir.rni ol 
the waxe^s,’' ,, 

The hitva tree and Iruit were favourite »if Nri uS mentioned in the Sn- 
ai,d uther H i* mentioned in the . 10. 11, t.6 If. that those desirous 

of Krl were enjoined to raise up the yupa of Htha tree with the branches. In 
Ihe Af/tnusmriri V. I if* hhu is celled Stiphoto It is mentioned in the Irtiti 
f'itrdita XXWIt. U.I5 that to the vnsl of .Srisira was situated an extensive 
Jufcvi bl htha \hha- aitut which yielded sweet golden fruits* Ti was known 
fll 5r/i mo inhabited by Gandharvas, Kinnaras. Ntiitas ami Siddhas who 
itsstmihled there to ear the bifm fruit, Sri resided there.’ It ii mentioned in the 
Kihtawtwr; that m the courtyard of the [cmpie uf Cham It there grew htlra 
trees along w ith t he date imd o l h cr pa t m-t recs 

’ n,JJ hiha irtc and fruit are ulso sacred to Siva und Amlu If is diflkull 
to x;iy as to why it is so, hui the possibility is that the fifftw fruit because of 
tis mass of seed name to be regarded as a fr nit symbolizing fertility A pandit I 
may be drawn to the pomegranate which perhaps because of us reeds became 
a symbol of the Iranian goddess Anrihita. 


Another 1 ,uuic of .Sri on which Sri-SiH ta lays stress is liet resplendent 
beituiy a lad supported by ftturanic and icon ngruph teal sources. Her golden 
complexion, the fawn-like eves-' and the moot) face arc all praised . The l IB. 
often refers to Srfs beauty as a point of comparison. Thus Girika’s great beauty 
is (.oinpared with Thai of Sri ( MB. I. 57. 38; tuhd riifMiuimpeinfsiim stH'shSfh* 
chmyamhapmum). Sakunialii is said to be os beautiful as Sri t if A. t 3 1 

According to the Sti-Kukta I. Sri wore a necklace made of gold and silver 
heads txuvarnataiatasroiatn). though jmja as suggested by GounJ Chandra 
might have been an ornament niutht'd t.> the forehead. It is remarkable that 
even today women while worshipping Laksbml on the eighth of ihe black 

M Coo<i*rawam> L FdA«.r:. Kin It, p. 55, 

ti K IS^hit, rtr \tviher CivAfro. Poofib. u.d, p. 1$. 

■ flw Ciitnincntuy on vt™r fHall, /«; tit., r I15>, Hjr* thui ihe word turinim may meant 
gran-coloornl ontot-uiupeu. Assanlina to ihe Wvi ftmJfw > r f assuming ihe form oi'j 
dJ3C "i * rorwt. The r dm inn of vi and ihe Jje will tv dnenswd !., ter 1¥ 
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Iiair of Asvina, an ornament mode up i T barky-shaped silver and cold beads 
};ncwn ha /fi/rttf is pul on their beud&, =il 

Another characteristic feature vf -Sri is ihai *hc was connected with a 
golden pillar O^AfO decorated With a gulden necklace UJfft.v nJim hrmamulirt!m) 
Whatever may he the explanation of ihe juvurcitf yash*mlm t n is evident lih in 
ths second ccniun ILL at least pillars were raised n ! mour . i Sri V S, 
Agvawalu sm in the representation of ornamented pillars on the outside 
of the Sell pillar of the Northern Gateway of Stupa I AT Sanchi the vestige -■: 
x^ri Ywhfi. According tc him it represearts the S^rarw-larAfT with eighi pc^i 
f<rr bunging golden necklace I hurifiHimtlL a visible Symbol Of Sri LatxhmL 
who resplendent as ihe sun take-- the form of a golden palJ-u r loaded with gt-lden 
neck I aces. 

In two necklaces on a pillar in the Northern Gateway. Sunc'vi appear 
some symbol* which seem to be connected with the cull of Sjf-LakaJimL lit 
one necklace appear eleven Symbols md in i he second thirteen symbols. Among 
the symbols may he mentioned the sum wheel Solus potid. goad, Indmk 
banner i vatitiymrl the lotus, a pair of fish {minu-r^alah batik axe (p&tttMn 
mirror {dorpaw)* katparrikshs, and gar lands Uuolyadmm and t rlmw 
Later on the number became fixed an Iain Ayagapatfas and this new set of 
symbols was denoted as Ashfa Maitgalakmtitihl which included mint* mitinma. 
dcvitmantitff iliii; ir/w^, v/jrjhmttiltm, tnriftna* puiftpuihlmu, uiijuyunti and 
purqaghtifa 

Nri-Lakshmi as a goddess of wealth is well known, ThctiStb chapter of 
l tie Mar PX l describes the Pmtmml t'Ufyit with its Eight Nidhis which brought 
gems. gadEUidbi* garments, ornaunenls. unguent, pot > and pans, furnished 
beds and profidency in music. M a iruuter of fact Pattmin! Vtdya it 
defined as a Maya (vidyA) which broughl to the devotee ad dwired object! 
(Mar I*. LXVL 7). Lctkshmt is named as the presiding deity at iVuhninf Vldyd 
\Padmmi rtfimSyfi viilyd Lukshmnuuyatihhte vp/& Mur* P* LXVI I. 2) According 
to the Mar. P. LXVT1L 5 the iruttfe arc namely, fadma* MahApadma* Wakum, 
KavJuhktpn. Mukumia* Xam&ika, Nfta and Sotikhn. Curiously, each niilhi is 
associated with some lucrative profess ion The following are the rtidtiis: 

L Pmbna. it indicates the wealth in term of gold, silver ami other 
nmrdiujidbe. Their dealers were lypleat sltToffc who enjoyed hereditary 
wealth, They pCfformed Vajmev, distributed ttah%£ ami built temples 
und mansions, 

1 Mahdpwtma; Its possessor dealt in precious sterner pearls and coral. 

n Govlnd Chandra. tjp. iii*> p. Lk 

*■ V 5- Agrawnlu, ftirfmn lti r X .irinnvi. T L ri-5, pp, iKJ-lf-i 1 

M V.S AjpawiaJk, "Ffc&nifl! Viriyii vl Llw MUiLnuteja Puraua." PurnttA, VoL I, No. 1 Eetk 
im pp. ISS-197* 
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Apparently (hey were jewellers by profession. Their profession was also 
hereditary. 

Makttra . The nidhi was associated with a class of merchants who 
dealt in weapons such as am>ws, swords, bows, shields and horses. Their 
wealth lasted only for one generation. They were friendly to kings and 
soldiers. 

4- Kiiihchhapa: The owner of this nidi)} was an extremely miserly and 
self us neeited fellow. 

5. Mukttitda: The ttUihi v.as associated with hereditarily rich persons 
fond of music, dancing, drama anti poetry. They gave money to artists fur 
their performances. 

6. Nandaka ’ nr Nuiidyavnrta. This nidhi vvji-c associated with landlords, 
feudal chiefs, etc. They supported their own families, kept big harems and 
possessed precious stones, 

"<■ -Wti: li was aasodated with that this* of merchants who dealt with 
merchandise ami building stores such as textile, cotton, grain, fruit, flowers, 
pearl, coral, shell, timber, etc, They built ponds, tanks, gardens, dykes across 
the rivers and planted trees. Their fortune lusted for three general ions. 

8- Conklin: The eighth nidfu was associated with tight-fisted persons 
who enjoyed good food and clothing of their own making, made their families 
miserable and made rto gift to their friends and relatives. 

It is difficult to my on what basis the above classification of the rudfiis 
was made and each nidhi assigned to different social groups. It is, however, 
evident that the majority of the symbols are associated with the water cos- 
moJogy. The Pddma, MahSpadma, Makara, Rachchhapn and fokkhtt arc 
definitely associated with the waters, it is possible that at some early time 
the makara in a secondary sense stood as a symbol or maritime commerce 
i.c. prosperity, then it became the vehicle of Vanina and lastly the vehicle of 
GaiigiL The datikha in the ,H V, IV. JO. 1-4 i> said to be gold-bum, source of 
the pearl, born irom the sea. As u symbol of SrM.akshmi it not only appears 
in the V izhnudhur . Pur. Ill, 82.7, but also or. the Besungtir Pillar capital, with 
Which we w ill deal bter on. 

The Jain os, both bvetambara and P ream bam have eight auspicious 
symbols. Some of which are common to both Hindu and Jain. It is, 
however, ditheulI to say what exact relation the Jain symbols bore to 
brf-Lakshml cult, fhe traditional auspicious symbols are -rmifi/ta, 
Arhaisa,. namiyaiurta, vardhamanaka iwotcr-ftosk). blnuirmtsna ithronel, 
kaima (the full pitcher}, ilarpanu (mirror) and matsyo-yugala (a pair of 
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fish),** It may. however, be conceded that the royal seal, the wishing bowl, 
the lull pitcher and She pair of fish, are all connected with ihe complex 
ideological and iconugraphical concepts of f3r|. 

The Jain auspicious symbols served as a decorative element for architraves. 
Chariyu tree platforms, btitkpatias and the ayagapotuts of the Kashina period. 
However, in this period some more symbols as rainara&i (heap of precious 
stones), triratna, etc. also appear, it is therefore, evident that in theKushuua 
period ihc set of the Eight Auspicious symbols, had not been finally settled. 

The true significance of the Jain symbols remain unexplained, though 
the Achutftdlfxtkarv, a late Jain text tries to interpret ihc hi with a religious 
bias. Thus the kola A a according to the text, represents the Jinn as the very 
'fillI-vessel' to his family. The mirror stands for seeing the reflection of one's 
(rue self ; the hhodrasann signifies ihe seat by ihe Jina and the var^b/immaka 
symbolizes the increase of wealth, laint. merit, etc, by the grace of the Lord. 
“It IS Said that the highest knowledge hits manifested itself from the heart of 
ihe lira, ill the form of Arjveasfrmark on Ins chest. Swastika, according to 
the text, signifies fi'tsri. that is, or peace, tiandytivarra (diagram) with its 
nine points stands for ihe nine xUlhts ureasures). The pair offish is the symbol 
of Cupid's banners come to worship llie Jina after the defeat of ihe god of 
Love.''* 1 

Another set of fourteen symbols appearing in the dreams of Tnsalii and 
Devunanda are closely associated with Sri as we will see later on. The symbuts 
are:* 1 


ill An elephant (gaja), (2 1 a bull iwafta), (3) a lion (stfut) (4) the anoint iug 
\abhmya) of &ri-Lakshini, 1,5) a garland {Jama). 16 ) the moon isasi), (7) die 
sun Uiituiyaratu), ($) a Hag ( jhoyam ), 19) a Wise \kumbhum), (10) a lotus take 
(padntasant), (II) the ocean (sUgara), (12) a celestial abode {rimtlntibfiavam), 
(13) a heap of jewels {rayanuthckiya) and (14) a flame (sifilm). 

Dr. D, i’. Shah basing his information on some commentary of ihe Kalpu- 
sittra has given some details About the dream symbols, thus the elephant 
is while, the bull is encircled by an aura or light, the lion is white and play¬ 
ful, tins four-handed £ri carries lotuses and the moon is full, the sun is red 
the banner is tied to a golden staff upped with a lion, the full vase i$ filled with 
water and lotus Bowers, the abode of Fortune and the lake are swarming 
w ith bees and aquatic birds. The ocean is the Milky Ocean with agitated water 
and filled with marine creatures and the celestial palace is provided wnfi 
columns, garlands and sculptures. In ihe last of dream symbols the Digam* 


" IJ P Slitdi. Stiuhf- b* /mmt Art. flammi, |!»S5. pp. 109*110. 
" f. P,Shah, or. c*.,P. HI 

** K- Jicobi, Miiu Sfiirt/s. I'jri I, Delhi, LJfrt iRrprtm), r -1 ■' 
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bjra tradition include a pair elf finlL I he aeriid car and NEgtndm Hhavuiia I the 
abode oT the Nfigu king}* 

Wc have already referred to i^rf s jiui/rfr ur staff and the explanation offered 
by Ds\ Agratvak, though ii ft another matter (>■ accept or reject bis view. 
ttpwrver, it is possible that at some remote time wooden y&pai might have 
been raised in honour of Sri, This surmise h supported by the existence of 
Qi least two stone pillim dedicated to Sr3 1 one i>f which comes from Yidishu. 
Cunningham^ recognized in ihc Besnagar pillar capital Kalpadrmm re¬ 
presented by a banyan tree with long pendent routs from which square pieces 
of money are falling and overflowing the '.esse!* placed below The upper 
pari nT the free nearly spherical in siuapc ii covered with large leaver and small 
berries of Finis hidkn. Below is the cylindrical neck shooting from which are 
stems and rods forming eight LompaitmcnU. *"I n these are placed alternatively, 
four vessels full of money and four-skin* uf w ine Oh These Iasi may perhaps 
be intended for bags oi money sts each is fastened with a hand round the neck. 
The open vessels are all different, One is a large shell standing on h* end; a 
second a fulhblown loius flower; a third is a '/bftf* or a common water- 
-vesad* (Cunningham). The conchshel) and the lotus flower exuding coins 
arc correctly identified as the I wo niilhts of Kul^ra, According to Dancrica. 117 
die eight objects coming d^-wn from the banyan tree ore four bogs and four open 
vessels ait containing money and the earliest representation* of eight mdim of 
Kubcra (¥ ftyu P XLVH, y-10). However, these ttfilhix did not exclusively 
beking, to Kubcra and as shown earlier s hey were also i nhmutely associated 
with the cult of Sri. 

The banyan capital at tksnagar Ord—2nd century B.C) was probably 
placed, according to Coo mams wamy on ihe top of a column standing in 
front of a shrine of Kubcra-\ ai-ravnnsi whose special cognizance is a bag or 
a vase full of coins*. However, Baucrjea suggests, perhaps nghlljv that lire 
column as well might have faced a %hrine of Sri. the Goddess of Fortune^ 
whose association with Rube to as well us his liight Treasurer is wd| known-** 

To strengthen his icw further Banerjca identifies the colossal female 
statue which was found very near to the banyan capital hy Cunningnum as 
none other than Sri herself, 

Siriml of Dhafhui and Besuagar both have a similarity of concept. “Both 
these figures conrorm to the early Indian concept about female beauty, charac* 
lemed by 4 ppimmem tm§l and protuberant hips indicative of muLborbuod 


11 L. r> Shah + <»p- rtt. r. 10*. 

" A. CuUtnis^mni ASJl-t Veil, X. p. 43; J. N BflAgrjc*- 'TuiJlfimt«Vfdyti" JJ^S.O.A. m 
VoL IX. mi. pp 14 I-I 4 & 

K B 4 n^jCR s J. t.S.O. A .. p. 1*51 

** Cconmmwtain^ fatfiu, SI. 
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and fecundity. Tins is known in comparatively laic tails, as 'nyagrodhapari- 
mntfiifS type, in which the brcusis ore firm and prominent, the buttocks 
spacious and the middle pan compare Lively narrow. This emphasis on produc¬ 
tivity is quite apposite in the co« of the goddess Sri iSirima) who is the pre¬ 
siding deity ul Padnbint-vidya which brings forth earthly enjoyment ihht^ppdi 


The physical charm of Sri as pointed Put hy Bhnerjca and the epics 
Fungus and iconographies I literature is not only c% idem front early represent*’ 
Iiorts of Sri in stone, but ns we will we Inter on also in carved stone discs and 
terracotta figurines as well. As a mallei of tact this standard of female beautv 
was laid down as early as the $B , 19 The Steatopyga of a woman and her slender 
waist are praised 

ewmiva ht yoshath prawnmmtl pridmtrutih, vimrishttiiAartlmw mtulhye 
samgrahyrti. $B. 1. 2.5.16. 

While describing the shape of ail nr theJSif, 111. 5,1. II says ihut "it should 
be broader on the west side, contracted in the middle, and broad again on 
the east side: for ( Hus shaped they praise a woman: ‘broad about the hips, 
somewhat narrow between the shoulders, and contracted in the middle lor. 
about tlic waist).'' 

The facl that pillars were being raised in honour of &* is further nup- 
ported by the Lalahhagut pillar.' 1 Lalcibbtraat. a small village m Ddirapui 
Ich^iJ nf Kanpur District has u broken red sandstone pillar. On on* of the 
octagonal portion relict connected with the Sri cult appears. At the top are 
represented a couple of flying geese Carrying a box-lifcc object suspended lo 
a pole. The box may indicate a jewditaskci. A Jitilc below appears the Sun 
god sealed in his chariot drawn by four homes, A female figure on the light 
holds an umbrella over his head and I hr female figure on ihe left carries a 
ittaurf fhc horses are trampling over ihe head of a demon, who according 
In i J .Ss ^rciholj£c£ iht: spirit of tlitrkitcss. The ibree female figures rcprtsctjiing 
Ijshfi, Pratyushu and C Mraya. the three wives of SOrya Hand on a double 
row of thirteen *WJUh figures identified by Sivnrarramurti as Balukhilya 
bis his. Below the dwarfs is represented a dancing peacock with ils tail spread 
fanwisc. Below the peacock appears one elephant facing to the left. The lower¬ 
most scene represents Sri-Ufcshmi receiving her lustration from an elephant 
standirig on cither side pouring water over her head from upturned pitchers, 

11 her propel rijilji appears u Yaksha canying on his htrud ihe bowl of plenty 
and a pillar crowned by a cock. It is obvious from this pillar that the large 
figure of a cock carved in the round found from the sire must have served as 
the crowning feature of the Ldabhagut pillar. 

“ IW|. p, [+M4S. 

'' V. S \erawatn, J U.BJi.S., Vni ix. : j u jy |4?6. p. k; 

LaiaMuuji, ,t. Jr. 4orajf fopert. Iv?>-J0, pp. t3’-i>3. Pi XXXI. d-,-. 
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h h evident from she scents represented t-n rhe Latubhagat pillar that 
they are iniimuEdy associated wish the Cult of ^ri-Laksh/ni The pair of geese, 
i he peacock, the cock. the lotus and the elephant are as we w{|| later cm 
depicted on the carved stone discs depicting Sri-Lakshmk These symbols oil 
the pillar are, however* somewhat elaborated, For instancy the sun depicted 
on the carved stone discs is merely a rayonnaiu circle, bur. here he h treated 
with fall iconographical details. Sii-LakshmT here is accompanied by a Yaksha, 
but on the carved -tone discs she appears singly The LatahhsiipiE pillar is 
dated 10 the lint ccnrury ft.C 

(It 

THE LOTUS 

The lotus symbolizing I he water cosmology has a unique place in Indian 
art and literature, ft is associated closely with £n. She is addressed 
a5 sealed on a lotus vpadma&lhitftmh holding a lotus (patbrnutenifni), dwelling: 
in a lotus lake ipushkiirwfm) and wearing a lotus garland 
The lotus rosette associated WiEh elephants, or a purnn^huto with lotus over 
which b seated a divinity often accompanied by an elephant on either side 
each mounted on a lotus sprinkling water From the vases are favourite motifs 
of Indian art. M Foucher considered this motif ns the symbol of the Nativity 
of Buddha- According to him the goddess on Itie lotus represent Mays* and 
the elephants the lustra!ion ceremony. This identification has been rightly 
challenged by Coomaraswamy on the basis that the goddess appears on non- 
Buddhist tribal coins as well, The lotus was not only ihe symbol of bri^ the 
goddess Piithivi is also connected with it and it was also the cognizance of 
Amba and Unit m early times. The lotus rhizomes are closely associated with 
Yakshas ami the mukara who are Jibwii blowing them and n>setie> also form 
an important decorative clement in early Indian an. As a m met of fact ac¬ 
cording k« the I ishmtdharmotiara Parana III, 45. J-9 the loins symbolizes 
The whole world. A deity who b tn be invoked should first be established in 
3 lotus and then worshipped without mixing him wilh some other deny, fhe 
gods to be invoked arc Brahma, Hark Rudra, tSukra. Stitya and Sa^in. The 
goddess -Srr was also invoked through the medium of lotus This lotus ap¬ 
parently in- Yantra form made of gold, silver, copper and brass. 

The $B, V 4.5, 14, mentions ihai in the symbolism of Jotus the leaves 
symbolize the *ky and stars* its seed-stalks represent air and its tuckers the 
earth. The Vth 4,1.8 mentions that "ihe lotus means the waters, and the 
earth is ,i leaf thereof; even as the lotus leaf here lies spread the water* 15 . The 
lotus leaf also symbolizes the womb ($B, VI1 + 4.1,7), the source of fertility, 
fn the T$ m 5 l 4.2 ihe lotus leaf is called the waters. The idea of creation 
from the waters is evident from the my Eh which speaks that from the primeval 
waters appeared Praia pal t on a lolus-lcaf. Prom the myth probably originated 
the idea that ftrahnmn created a Brahma on a lotus-leaf (GB- I. 1.16), 

Though associated with many godv and goddesses lotus flower and loins 
Jakes are Isvourile resorts of Sri-LakshmL According to the Vitya F. XXX VIL 
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l-K between Ike Sftavuua and Kumnda I here exists a huge lake filled with 
crystal clear water, aquatic birds and fragrant lotus (tower* inhabited hy 
Nigas. Devas* Dan&v&s and Gandharvas. Amidst the dusters of lotus flowers 
l here is a Great Lotus [mahapodma) in which resided ^ri-Lakshmi. 

We have already pointed uuE the dose resemblance between the icono* 
graphical and functional concepts of Piithivi and Hri In the Wassya P. i= how¬ 
ever. Putin Vi is conceived as a gigantic golden lotus symbolizing the cosmos, 
IE is emphasized that from I his golden lotus created by Narayana from lhe 
depth of the ocean was born Brahma and that the lotus and the earth are 
synonymous, 4k PadffiJ {'bom of lotus", Sri-UikshmiS is the srmc Ru%ii or 
Prithivi and the large pericarp of the lotus stands for mountains' 

It is evident from the ancient lexis that the + lolus was primarily under¬ 
stood to represent the Waters; secondarily also, in a much us the flower and 
still more obviously the leaf mi on ihe waters, the earth—for the earth is 
conceived ofas resting on the hack of the waters, and supported hy I he waters, 
which extend on cither side of it/ 13 

Coonuiraswamy further explains that the loins as the symbol of the waters 
and therefore, life primarily expresses the generative principle of the waters, the 
lotus standing for purity is a much later development. "‘These meanings ant! 
values do not at all exclude iliai of Lhe implication of birth in the Waters, 
conspicuous in the cose of who is the earliest divinity to be con* 

stuntly represented with pa<bna-pl{hQ or padmasmu r though in the case oi 
other deities not so directly born from the wmm k the idea of support seem* 
to be indicated rather than thai of 1 ’divine birth/' which has hithereo been 
ihe usual interpretation; nn the other Hand* the more edifying symbolism of 
purily, drawn from the fact that the lotus leaf b not welted hy the water that 
it rests on. nor is the flower soiled by The mud from which it springs belong 
to a later cycle of ideas, and only come in with *he sectarian, Buddhist and 
devotional developments/* 11 

Bosch has analysed further the cosmogonic significance of the lotus with 
which is intimately connected the Tree of Life. To quote hin\ mit \n the later 
cosmogonic kgends the germ of fife has three aspects: the gram of seed from 
which springs the tree or life: a being belonging to the animal kingdom {a 
cosmic cgg r a tortoise): and the navel of a deity. Frequently a combination of 
these three motifs h to be found ”” 

The nature of the plant rising from the germ at the beginning of the creation 
is not known from the early Vcdie sources. But according lo lhe Purihvu it 
is a lotus growing from the navel of Vishnu which gave birth to Brahma. 

13 V, S, Agra Vi ala. \faisy& Pnr- ^a- A Sttrly. Varanau. 1^63, p r 2&% , 

|S foomiTiMn;, Part B. ep. 5fc-S7, 

** thbl, p, * 7 . 

** F. D Bosch, The Colder Germ lEdluid, EMJ p 55. 
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Bosch has quoted several Uuddhibt legends of cosmic nature m which Jams 
appears as the Tree uf Life, 1 * 

Bosch sums up his views on the lotus &s the symbol of life thus ‘ ii to 
the results thus obtained we assign their proper place in the Indian coneep* 
tion of Tile world, conceived qs a lotus with cosmic dimensions, in other words 
if in our imagination we remmlnju ihe image of these things as it was con¬ 
ceived by the Indian and expressed in his art, then Hiranyagnrbha. The germ 
and womb of at! (hat lives, assumes the shape of the root of the cosmic lotus 
the pad ma mu in, and it »x filled with the golden elixir of life that unites lire 
eswiice of the two primordial principles Aeni and Sonia.'* 

"From this root the up is sent forth in .ill directions, n rises through 
the central stem, spreads through the sidc*s hoots, flows out through the nodes, 
pensirates into the plant's branches, leaves, dowers and fruits and wherever 
is appears it engenders Lift, the Life that anrmates animals and men, demons 
and gods, that makes the fields fertile and the cutilc thrive, pouts riches and 
wealih over the earth, ;uw as we sec ii so vividly pictured on the Bliarhui 
and Sanchi reliefs. 

THE PAL.1t, PSPAL 4NP BANYAN TAMES 

Besides the lotus and Inti ifees. Nil, us evinced by some curved stone discs 
was also associated with the palm, ptpat and banyan trees and the houev- 
suckle, lit a carved stone disc from Taxilu, there appears "a tree with Uir« 
prong* for branches each one of which is crowned by a blossom below which 
ate shown three drooping leaves, an arrangement suggestIve oT a iok a flower.”“ 

The pipal and banyan trees from ■. ery early time were regarded as the 
abode of Vukshai and Yakshirus ;[nd a host of spirits. In the Jfl, J. IW.20 
Ihe tree on which two birds sat eating the pipai berries arc identified as Suiiu 
and Agni; ihe same also represent the nocturnal sky and the two birds ilw 
luiuir phases and the iiars. The 4 1 mentions it us the seat of the gods, iti the 
sky in the company ol Sonia, the plant of irmuortulity and its equivalent 
kitifiitin. The nAvaitha is also Connected with the A-vms. rbc Maruts. India, 
Gaudlmrvav aid SuparuuThe tUmitha and »<?agro<iitR are particularly 
associated with the life <>f Buddha, There is hardly any doubt that iliesc two 
trees held in veneration by the people were accepted in Buddhism as n matter 
of compromise and syncretism. 1 * 

The most important tree associated with bin on the carved discs is the 
palm tree, though it is remarkable that in ancient literature hiha and not the 
palm is favourite tree How in the carved discs the hflvti wav replaced 

*■ tiua.m 

*’ tW.. rp- Hja, 

11 ®*n»il Ltwntlra, 1'iic Cult o^D UVdiml and four caved ihwi In Btu^t K<|i Btjavtn*, 
Chhitvl-tiotilvn JiiMlre t r vlumt. Itmarjs, 1973, i? (40. 

“ O. Vfcnn.r:, Lr L urfxv, I'lrk t9*i, lv. 26-2S. 
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by the palm is not known but the possibility of the Western Asiatic influence 
could not be ruled out That (he palm motif must have entered India at a 
fairly early period is supported by the fact that the palmate became a recog¬ 
nized motif in early Indian an. 

Some interesting in formalin n is available from lik-raiurc about Ore palm 
tree lire VByu P. XXXVIt. 25-25, mention, that in northern regions there 
existed a palm tree forest Ualavam} inhabited by Indro's elephant Airavata. 
This Airivniit according to the MB. V. 97," for the welfare ol mankind draws 
water, releases it on the clouds and after Thai Indra causes rain, In other words 
Aira-vuia symbolizes the rain clouds and ihe palm-fores! the sky. If this 
explanation is accepted then the presence of the palm tree and also the 
elephant only signify rains, a symbol of fertility with which *rl is so closely 
associated. 

In the Gupta period, however, the palm tree seems (o have become a 
recognized symbol or cognizance. Titus according to the I idn^tidharmaitarti 
Ilf. 54, #-9. the tala represent Achytila, Yama ami the Sun, 

In early Indian art the palm is represented in u realistic and decora live 
manner. For at Bluirbui palm trees appear wnhin the compound of a pillared 
structure with a man and woman looking out of the Chaitya windows, 4 * It is 
diflculi to say whether the structure served the purpose of a temple or not. 
We will see later on that the palm tree is more or less realistically ireared on 
the carved discs of the Maury an period. 

In the Gupta art. however, (he palmate is treated decoralivefy und be¬ 
comes a part of the decorative scheme of the door-way of ihe Gupta temple 
architecture. In this connection one is reminded of the following dictum bid 
down b> the Hr Hi at Sathhtta, LV1 IS, for the decoration lire temple door¬ 
way in at least the sixth century A.D, 

£cxlntm mcHgtr/va- T/hagOrb Srl-vfikshath svattiktztrgttataih mit/aum/j 

pat™\alifbhi$ promatltatecltopaittsbkeyet. 

The -loku may be translated as follows: 

“The rest foRhe door-way) is decorated with auspicious birds \rtuiagaly<t- 
vlhagtd^ palm tree* iSrivt^xhail/h svartiktu, puntaphufas, couple-. I mMimethu 
creepers, and lYumailm (Siva’s pa^as). . 

In ihis couple! SrhflkM;a has been translated by some as the hitva tree 
following !srrs association wiih the bilra as pointed Out earlier, but on the 
evidence of the Gupta architectural motif employed in temple doorways. 


U VI Kano, fttm-w, B<-i Itl, Cilnnia, IV5I, PJ XUlh-iO 
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it IS certain that by JheiW»Ttfrriw of the Briltul S'omhiid only the palm tret i* 
meant, 

Fiir instance the outer frame of the doorway of the early sixth century 
Vishnu temple at Deogarh is decorated with .1 «ries of highly stylircd piled 
up palmates with rosettes and dusters representing flowers nr fruits ‘ By no 
stretch of imagination they could be dhattra leaves as suggested by Vats, 18 
The purtfaghafa, the milhunat. the creepers also appear there as mentioned by 
1 he Brihui SamJtitfK 

The Dcogarh temple doorway is not the solitary example in w hich the palm¬ 
ate has been used as a decorative motif. The outer side of a door joint Irani flint- 
tna ral 5th century icons ists of pul mates clasped by a floral plaque.' 1 There is a 
fragment of a surround from Nagod tSth century A.fX) in the Allahabad Muse¬ 
um 11 which shows how Srl^iksha is connected with a Nadi Devata. “In the eras- 
v C ( formed by a molding, consisting of superimposed primates interspersed with 
d.'ikti blossoms, is a \ 1 ik-.i-Uevata standing on the back of a marine creature 
with a floriated tail. He mats his torso as though 10 support the weight of the 
Goddess above. Her righi hand is raised to touch the branch of uti a^&a 
iree. Iconugraphically the image belongs to a stage when the river Goddcsscs- 
generally depicted on the top portion of a doorway, are indistinguishable 
from the woman-and-irec motif. They are most often shown slanding on a 
utakara or turtle. I he representation of a half human figure being most unusual.' 

U seems that like the Besnagar pillar capital depicting the eight ttitlhis raised 
in honour of Sri or Kubcro the palm-leaf pillar capitals were also raised possibly 
Jn honour of Kri who was associated with the paim-tree. Two palm-leal pillar 
capitals, one from Vidisha and the Other from Padmavali have been found— 
Ihe Vidisha capita! being Lite earlier or the two.” Hv ivedi following K,l' Jayas- 
wal takes the paint-capitals as the symbol of the Nagas. but there is every 
likelihood they represented Sri i 7 fA.*/re and perhaps formed a part of the 
pillars raised in front of the icmples of Sri-Lfikshnii. It may, however, also 
be noted that KalahimtTs standard was known as tdiadhwja. 

IV 

UlE MAKAR A 

The appearance of gbar ini or crocodile in Indian till is of very ancient 
origin It appears frequently on the amulets of the Indus Valley (_ uliunf. Here 
it is represented with a hsh between its jaws and as observed by Vlackay ‘may 
have been regarded as an emblem of a river-god, As this reptile is associated 
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with the sacred atymah, it js safe to assume lhai iu too. was considered sacred, 
but the deity with whom it may have been associated was perhaps nut re¬ 
garded with special awc_ ++Qi In the historical period, however, as we shall 
sec Safer on, the makam or crocodile become* the symbol of the waters ami 
the symbol of s he river goddess Gangs, certain Yakrilis, Sri-Lakshml and 
Vanuisi who ate all associated with the waters. 

The Water Cosmology ha> produced a number of symbols associated with 
the water*. The most irnporiam being the lotus und the maka^a which have 
played m importanL part in the evolution oflndhin ari. As observed by J*oseh t 
™‘waters for a long time retain their original character of a primeval element, 
■ibscure, chaotic, unimaginable us y definite *hnpe or person ‘ primitive man". 
Rotinow' rightly observes, tK does not vistwlte a constant pcrsonilicattoo of 
wafer. This is sacred and filled with mana r in its own right- Occasidimlly, now 
one now another kind of animal or suchlike may appear as representing the 
innate power of the waters and so h> and by a >ymbol appears I hat gains m 
permanence,. As a rule it is the aquatic animals like fisho, dolphins, crocodiles, 
water snakes and so on which incorporate and represent these primitive water 
demons/' 

Ocean, the abode of Vanina, is supposed to be the liabiiat of the makani. 
i&Hgare makarShyu* MB* I X. 46.8) and nattimJly, therefore. it stood as a symbol 
iif ihe waters. The VishnuJhammimm. US. ?4,9 equates the maktifu with 
Vanina and the ocean According to l he MB- V 97.8 the ocean was in hubs led 
by aquatic animals of various shapes which lived drinking the moonlight 
{$oma-prabho} which is supposed to be endowed with the life-giving property 
We have already referred to the relation of the makare with Rubera and firl 
us One of the eight ttid/tli . In I he MB- ILL 281.7, however Sii sc represented 
as holding ihe mukura m he/ hand t is the symbol of Kamadeva and RukminI 
being she mother of Kinmdeva in Pvapflin also bore this symbol. According 
to the Ell, 54 8, ihe makc/n is a symbol of Pradyumrm 

Ln the Gupta period according to the Pfithfudiiukitm there w.us a temple of 
Kamadeva {wryarotJ#i at Ujjayiiii* which had u pillar w ith the makara 
capital ImakarthyastijQ which was circumambulated by courtesan* when they 
visited the temple for worship Ai 

Ptadyuttma-Karad™ who is identified with Vanuja is Makaiadivisja. 
This equation of the Kamadeva with the makara is appropriate as the Titakom 
represents the essence of the waters irasa its various equivalents, sap* semen. 
Water of Life, esc.) and virility (rfria). Therefore, the association of the vwkara 
with Kimtidcva or any other deity of fertility is quite appropriate/* 
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TJi,it such niakara-\uih(i existed much earlier than the Gupta period is 
prosed by Ku, nukara taps lab. one from Vidi*5 (Beggar)"- and another 
|riJiT1 ^ai^aniftf i Allahabad Museum)*' both datable to the second ceniinj 
UX It is suggested lhat the rnakarti probably crowned a votive column be¬ 
fore u temple or site sacred to Ptadyumtia one of the Paftchnviislmis. But the 
rttukara was not only the cognizance Of rradyunuia-Kiimmfcvii and Vanina, 
In some ancient carved discs datable in (he Maury a period depicting l he Mother 
goddess probably bri. the imktira or crocodile appears. Tile fragment of a 
carved disc in the Bhural Kali Bhavnn the goddess is associated with two 
monkey-! ike animals will a crocodile or I bard-like creature between them. 
In another -■-lenient Irons ko-.atn in the same Museum in one band appear 
crocodiles and in the second bard the repeal figure of the Mother uoddess 
between the three pronged iras. ,! 


According to Banerjen the ussneiatinn of crocodiles or alligator we 
preier to call them with the Mother goddess remind us of the developed Saku 
cult in India in which the goddess is associated wjih n fi/ard umk/M) perhaps 
confused with I he maker#. 


The maker# in early Indian sculpture is also associated with Vaksfils * 
whose clove assoc ml ion with ^ri-Lak shirt i is obvious, and the river goddesses. 
The Vakshi SuUassana represented at Bhurhut proves that the lype presages 
the Gahgii of the Jitter iconography. She is supported bv the makara.** Besides 
her association with the maker#, the name Sudassana or ■Beautiful* also 
recalls to mmd Srf-Laksbmi whose resplendent beauty is extolled in I Herat Lire. 
The representation at Amarjvati of a goddess extracting a pearl from the 
Open mouth of the nujkora may be Srf-Lafcshmf as the makara wax one of 
her nidhis. 1 * As remarked by Coomaraswamy, “From fthyriri hart's Nu&itaka, 

-t. It is evident dial there existed some legendary makara with pearls and 
thal to extract pearls front a makara's jaw was considered a proverbial 
example of courage. 1 "* 1 

.rS'/\i.us i\£> mft .oy 

The Mother goddesses Hri and Pi itliivi are closely associated with animals 
and birds, As a matter of fuel a large number or birds and animals are re¬ 
presented on the carved discs found from MurtaHganj, a locality in Patna 
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eity. ,M: Tit c following annuls arc represented: sbe lion, winged lion, elephant, 
horxc, smtelope. stag* * deer. mm, rhinoceros, bull, bur dog* gnat and cal 
Among the birch the following appear the goose, peacock- parrot, crane, heron, 
cock and owl. Ofihe animal* many such as the lien* how* bull and olcptiani 
have symbolic significance and these have been used as common symbol* both 
m Buddhist and Hindu religions and have been apparently harrowed from 
ihe common stack of Indian symbols. The other animals like ihe gout, ihe 
deer and rhinoceros find also tolerate and sacerdoittl values* Some birds also 
find place ia Indian symbology. For insiance Ihe goose h associated with the 
waters and the peacock with Skaida. Apparently the==c animals and birds in 
tome remote pa^E of which history has no record became primarily associated 
with the power or nature and secondarily, with the deiiier. who symbolized 
those power* of nature. Thuswa? bom the language of symbols, which through 
the mcdLa of outward semblances expressed the higher meaning* attached to 
those conecpEs. 

It i* notable that the four animals, namely, the elephant, the horse, she 
bull and Hie lion carved on the Mother goddess discs also appear on she A.Mjk&n 
pi]Jar capital at Sumath T The animals here have beers interpreted specifically 
as Buddhist symbols . ilic elephant standing for Ins concept Jon, the bull standing 
for the Zodiacal sip* Taurus under winch he was born, ihe horse for she Great 
Departure and the lion for Sakya Simha. an ephhei ol the Buddha 
But on close examination n is evident I hat there is nothing specifically Buddhist 
about them. They belong to she common stock of Indian symbols from which 
the Hindus, Jains and Buddhists drew interpreting them in their own way 
For instance, at the time of Rama** coronation (Rdrrr IT. 34, ihe ekphmn 

exuding ichor ityuifltivuram^ white humped bull \kakudmtmpui r unnrivha}. 
the four-frnged Hon [dtaturJtmitfftta kesttrl) and the powerful horse 
of superior breed imahtlbaln haridwsfitha) appear as uujpidoui animals, 
though ihe lion is omitted From the critical edition of ihe Ram. In ihe Jauska 
Nl> t 427, Hastipuni m the east, A*vapura in the Itouth and Simhapma in ihe 
west are mentioned. In Buddhist literature the suspiciousness of Hie four 
animats is cmplarjized. The Pivy <ivtufana «ed. by CV?well, p, 45J i inefttions 
that ihe four auspicious animals* namely* the gaia, vTishabha* aim and sijhha 
appeared in procession before ihe Buddha. These animals were associated 
with some rivers as well. Yuan Chwaug mentions a tradition about the Mount 
Merit from whose eastern side flows the Gangu from the stiver mouth; from 
the south through the elephant mouth flow* ihe Smdhu; from the west 
through Ihe how mouth (lows the Oxus r and from ihe north side through 
the crystal ruouih flows the Situ, 47 li is also a well known fact ihui the 
GaugFi is supposed to flow front Gomukha i. hull or cow mouth I in the 
Gangoin glaciers. 
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In ibe ancient bavrelrefs of Bhurhut and Sanchi as well as the dephani. 
’<ic the bull and the ILon as a pari of the architectural ensemble are 

used symbolically. On the fragment of a lorcma architrave from Kausambl in 
ihe Allahabad Museum datable 10 the first century B C appears Gaja-Lakshml, 
her nudity emphasized. though she wears a diaphanous lower garment. To 
the right of the figure was an elephant of which only the forehead and t run St 
now sum ve: and to the left is a bull with Jy re-shaped hunts.'* h is thus apparent 
I bat even in the first century B,C. at least two animal symbols, namely, the 
dephani and the bull were associated with £ti-Lakshin I and therefore, ihere 
is nothing to support the view that these animals have any thing specifically 
Buddhist about them. 

Tfir ELEPHANT 

The elephant appears on the amulets and seals in the Indus Valley Cul¬ 
ture it is one of the animals surrounding e lie so-called Ba-upati, It i-, mu 
known whether any special symbolical significance attached to it at ?uch early 
times though it is possible ihut it was equated as a sacred animal. 


tlephatu, (lie animal par excellence cT India, was useful in many wavs 
in undent times, It was rot only a favourite animal of the royalty who used 
it for riding and royal processions but it also served as a terrific war machine 
whose pretence struck terror into the heart of thi* enemy. It also provided 
ivoiy which Was an important article of commerce. But in spite Of its utilitarian 
value the elephant, in very early time had assumed certain symbolical signi¬ 
ficance. In tJic /il r . JV. 16.14, Indra assimilated Co the nut, is compared to 
ar elephant (and lion) and the AV. Ill 22.1, speaks of the elephanl glory 
that tame out of Aditi s fmtlv. tJ As a matter of fact, as observed byCoomara- 
swamy. "In all the systems, the Four Great Kings have space elephants 1 1 %- 
gitjtm as their vehicles, and possibly these elephants themselves were the 
original guardians of the quarters; in any case, they are the source oi live 
winds, which they blow through the i r trunks, and In the aNsria of Sri- Lakshmi 
two or tour of them pour down the rains from the inverted cask or jar of the 
clouds, which vessel in RK, V, 85, 3, 4, h specifically VihnyaW 14 

The conception of AirAvalu as a vehicle of indra is offatcr origin, though 
in the .1} tl. S , 97.7 it is already mentioned that Airavalu is synonymous with 
the rain clouds As observed by Coomarasw&my it is quite possible that [he 
elephant like the horse was an anciem symbolic element in the Water Cos¬ 
mology as we find c loud -etc phi m anti water-elephant associated with. $rl- 
Lakshirn, with Yakshas and Yakslus as vehicles and associated in the plant 
style with lotus vegetation. 
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Zimmer tuiv Jistu^d at some length the symbolical significance of the 
elephant. Discussing the etymology of Aifivnta he derives the name From'the 
female Iravati which, is also the name of the river Ravi. ha. furthermore, 
means water, any drinkable fluid, milk, refreshment, the liquid contained in 
(he cosmic Milky Ocean. 7 ’ Thus travail would stand as an dement of the 
Water Cosmology . She is the daughter of D&kvlui, partially related to Brahman 
and she is also related to Kaiyipsi tlie Old Tortoise Man and as such she is 
the mother of all vegetable life. Airuvata is also related as pointed out by 
Zimmer to the lift-fluid Of the cosmos. Thus it i$ Evident that Airhvaia desig¬ 
nates the rainbow and a certain type of lightning, the two conspicuous luminous 
manifestations of thunderstorm and rain. 


Abhrxtmu. the consort of Akavata, indicates ihe magical power or pro¬ 
ducing clouds, as mu means "to fashion" and abhra means "cloud’’ and that 
has been interpreted by Zimmer as beneficent monsoon. The elephant generally 
stood as a symbol for royalty, but he is of the opinion that elephants were 
kept by the king to attract its celestial relative, the clouds, the heavenly 
elephants 

Zimmer has quoted a ceremony from the Ua&yoyurveda, IV. U which 
stresses the fertility aspect of a while elephant often associated with Sri-LakslimL 
On that festival day men dressed as women and exchanging bawdy jokes 
followed the elephant painted while. This female attire symbolised the reunite 
principle and the licentious language that dominated scAtml energy. Calamity 
was bound to overtake their people and iheir king who did not worship the 
elephant. "Contrariwise, if due worship is paid to the elephant, they will 
thrive and prosper together with their wives and sons, the country, the army, 
and the elephants. Crops will sprout in due time; Indra, the rain god. will 
scud rain in due time; there will be no plague, no drought.” 71 

Zimmer summarizes the result about depham symbol ism as follows: 71 
"Hitis 'he worship of the white elephant, ns a divinity not to be disregarded, 
bestows on man all (hose can hiy blessings which the goddess Lotus. Shrj- 
Lukshmi. Fortune and Prosperity, the Mot Iter Earth, fertile and abundant 
with water and riches, huts in store. The symbolic character and significance 
of the animal is dearly announced in the iwo appellations that are used to 
designate it when it Is being honored as a divinity; it is called Shri-gop. ”Thc 
Elephant of Shri,” and Megha. "Cloud'’. The elephant, that is to say, is a 
rain cloud walking on the earth. By its magic presence it conjures the winged 
fellow clouds of the atmosphere to approach. When the earthly elephant 
cloud is duly worshipped, its celestial relatives feel gratified and are moved 
to show forth their gratitude by Favouring the country with abundant rain," 
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mr. horse: 

The horse is a favourite animat of the Indu-Arynns. The use of the horse 
mot only speeded up the means of transportation, ihe cavalry began to play 
an important part in warfare. The azvnmmt)'m or Horse Sacrifice symbolized 
univcnnl sovereignly and the horse became a symbol of power and fertility. 
The hoise is also connected with Vedic gods specially Vishnu. It is on the one 
hand connected with vegetation and the ueihcr world aitd on the other hand 
related or idemilitd with Use sun symbolizing fecundity and also lire. In Vedic 
mythology besides the celestial horses which drew the chariot of the gods, 
various individual names of the horses occur in the I'Wai. They are Tided 
Tor their swiftness and were considered as victorious / 1 

In the tirbSukto, as wc lave pointed out. the horse is associated with Sri. 
In the UB 60.50 the sky-roving horses are said to be the mind-born sons 
of fjikshmi | tasydstu fiulnasa puirasturag&b vyvmachimnQh). It is also signi¬ 
ficant to note that the horse is also connected w ith the Water Cosmology as 
from the Churning of the Ocean I here appeared the white horse Uchcbaibwavas 
, MB t. =7.38), This connection of Ihe horse with the w aters is Hot confined 
to i [ie only us the <SB, V. 1. 4,6 addresses the horses to wav by means 
of Ihe ambrosia within til® waters. It whs also sarrificed for Varuna the lord of 
the waters (Nfl. VI. 2.1.51, ll is also designated as a thunderbolt, thus in¬ 
dicating its association with the clouds. Tire $B. X. 6.4-1 is emphatic about 
ihe origin of the horse from l he sen 'The sea induced its kindred, the sea its 
birth-place/ 

THE BVLL 

Worship of the bull goes bock to very great antiquity. The bull appears 
in Egyptian. Babylonian. Iranian civilizations as a sacred animal whose sacrifice 
pleased the gods. In the Indus Valley civilization the bull is engraved an the 
seals and a large number of terracotta figurine ? of the hull have been round. 
There is iuudij any doubt that the bull was a sacred animal in the Indus V alley 
culture, "Twu amulets made in the same mould show that the ,.. urns, - bull - 
was carried in a religious procession, for on these amulets a man is seen quite 
clearly to be carrying the figure of this animal on a stand, Anoiher man be¬ 
hind the first bears the cult object always associated with the beast, while a 
third carries another stand and object of some kind, perhaps a pennon".'* 
■'Another amulet from the same city lHarappu| shows l he cull object invariably 
associated with the urus—hull, with beside it a figure which may be that ul a 
woman dancing; if this interpretation be correct, the dance must certainly 
be it ritual one.”** 
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Tte bull in Vcdic and povt-Vedie periods and even earlier was e.vtensivclv. 
uwd as a favourite Symbol. In the Vtrios it symbolized Indrn {SB. ll t ?. 3.115), 
Agni and Rudra. In later literature it became the vehicle of Siva or the bull 
iisclf being his iherk-morphic represent at inn. The bull in ancient literature 
symbolized strength and virility. Closely connected with it. it rdso symbolized 
the rain clouds. As a matter of iact m medieval Kalpasutra paintings the sky* 
bulls arc shedding rain from I Ik; j r boms to bathe MahuvJra held in India's 
lap. As we Jtavc shown above it appears ns one of the animals on AJoka’s 
pillar capital al Sarmuh, lit association with Sri-Lakshml again emphasizes 
its character as a symbol of fertility and of thtrcaule with which briwasinii 
matdy associated. Tlic symbolism of the bull is not specifically Vedic and ihe 
appearance oT the terracotta bull figurines from many a ohalcolithic sites 
wlirre they seem to have had some relationship with the Mothei goddess cult. 

THE LION 

The lion has played a conspicuous part in Indian art and literature. The 
siriilui or lion appears in the ffj.tr Veda and Inter on. He wanders and live? in 
the hills and in dearly ihc ‘dread wild beast I bat slays,' to which Rudra is 
compared. Agni who has entered die waters is compared to a lion,” It is said 
to have flowed from ludra's rose produced by Soma (&B. V. 5, 4.10). Sym¬ 
bol i tally speaking the lion stands for power and royalty. It is also the vehicle 
ot Anibika, Umi-Parvatl and Durga and perhaps symbolizes the origin of 
these goddesses in mountainous regions inhabited by lions; it also emphasizes 
tiie Ferocious aspect of ibe goddess. Its appearance iu a stylized form in early 
bar-reliefs is decorative. The icogryph, the fish-tailed linn atid winged lion 
appear in early Indian art. It may be noted that the Bamaydtia. TV. 42.6 actually 
meniions winged lions isimhCth pukshngamu})) Its comparison with ihc sub¬ 
marine fire shows its association with (he waters, a fact supported by the 
fall-tailed lion in early Indian art. 

THE RHINOCEROS 

As we ha,c pointed out above the rhinoceros is one or the animals ac¬ 
companying the Mother goddess on one of the Mtirladgapj carved ■.lone 
discs already referred to. A galloping rhinoceros appears on ji seal from Hhila 
in the Allahabad Museum durable to the third century B.C. T# 

The rhinoceros under the name kfiwiga appears in the Mail. S. and the 
VS. In the 3&S a rhinoceros hide is mentioned as the covering of a chariot J’ 
The animat seems to have been sacred to the manes. It is mentioned in the 
Vishnu P . 111. 16.3, that the rhinoceros flesh along with the kfdoriUia and 


,r Vtdkhtdn, Vctl, tl, p.448. 

11 Pruned Clumlru, Stout Sculpture in ihr AUuhahtuI Ifiuram. p. 36. PI. JJ. 3, 
? * tV4rr Imtex. 1. p. 211 
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honey gave sal isfac lion to the manes, The Itonu $. U!, 172, enjoins that the 
flesh of l lie rhinoceros is [awful flesh which could be partaken even by the 
mums, According to the PUS. (ifSddftff, Su, VIII) rhinoceros flesh was to be 
cslen at the Ira? of the iraddha. According to ihc UGS- VII, 1, the rhinoceros 
llesh gave perfect satisfaction. It is also worthy ro note that till recently ou a 
■irtidtltia day. a Hindu who could afford a cup carved out from a rhinoceros 
horn, poured the libation of water and milt to pfea.se the mattes. 

beside:; the use of its flesh for irdddha, ihc rhinoceros hum also served 
as cornucopia which was used Tor lust rating a king at some special ceremony. 
It Is mid in the UB. V|II, ft. 37, that Duryodiuiiia while appointing Kama 
to the lilies, of the Commandcr-in-CliicF lustrated him with the sacred water 
filled in ihc hollowed tusk of an elephant, and the horn of a rhinoceros and 
a hull. Here the elephant tusk and hull horn tilled with water perhaps sym¬ 
bolize the purrfying and serene! ti-giving property of the waters. Some such 
significance also seem to have been attached to ihc rhinoceros horn. 

What connection the animal had with Sri-Lakshin! it is difficult to say, 
but it is possible that in pre-Vedii: limes it had gained its Mitred :md symbolic 
chancier. Use famous seal from Mohrnjodaro depicting P.i-upali, one of 
the animals surrounding hum is a rhinoceros, the other being two deer, or 
antelopes, an elephant, .i tiger and a buffalo,' 11 ii was one of the animals pro¬ 
bably worshipped. 1 * 1 The rhinoceros was also a favourite subject of the 
Jiarappan modeller.'* 

In the Gupta period the rhinoceros appear.; on the unique Rhinoceros 
slayer type of a gold coin of KumaruguplU I (e. 4J-M55 A.D,», tri this type 
the king is shown homing the animal from horseback. The Sanskrit legend 
reads: "Bharta khan"gutraiCt Kamaragupta Jayitiyansmn", ‘liver victorious 
is the lord Kninaragupta, who is protector by the sword (kheitlguirdia) as well 
as protector from rhinoceroses {khij‘tgebhyabrr&t8)'. On the reverse the river 
goddess Gang! holding a lotus is standing on a crocodile. Behind the goddess 
is standing a female chhatnt-b&ftt. The reverse legend reads 'Sri Material 
kha^ah\ ‘Ihc rhinoceros ! k i I led bjf Maheudra',” H is, however, difficult to 
say whether the representation of the river goddest Gangs whose consanguinity 
with Sri-Laksltmi is well known was in some way related ■symbolically with 
the rhinoceros. 

the peek ok astelopz 

fhe deer or antelope had its symbolic significance going much earlier 


** E- Mae ins, Early [nJm Ovthantwi t. London, l+W, ft. J 6 , 

•* flttrf . p.61 
" HfU. r. 2s. 

” A, S. Atleidf, Tht Gupia Cold Cain .j In. tin fitiv.utif Hoard, Bombas-. 1034 , pp, Cvn<\ili 
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Ilian She Vedicperiod. It Appears on the <t>jllcd ftriupiti seal from Mohenjo- 
daro. copper amulets - represented as liny figuring,” and thin heads 
lorrnmf the ends of bronze combs*« and it also appear as a decorative pattern 
on a jar. ' The horn ^Sambur deer wa* probably powdered up and used as 
j medicine. The medicinal value of antelope horn 1S emphasized in Ihe AV 
Amulets were also made from the antelope horn and it was also a svmbol 
of icrijluy. Jhe antelope skm represented day and night and holy power It 

'J 4 ‘ ,,J * ,al A, f umon «*■» Yajna yielded a good hams't In some ancient r ‘ ait 
thc mUtkipc horn wm used h.4 a hoc Uyt tillage.* 11 

* “f** 1 character of the antelope is further emphasized in E fegmd 

. 1C l ' ' ' ' * ss *'»« upott a time the Sacrtltcs escaping 

tbc gods assumed (he form of a black hick and roamed alone. The uods 
iiiv j rie loimd it stripped J* of its skin and brought it away with them Taking 
imo consideration ihe sacred nature of the antelope in Vedic literature soon 

1 bc ; camL ‘ i! of ArySvarta Mam, tl 22-23, observes. "That which 

tits between these two mountains [the Himalaya and the Vindhyaj, from ihe 
weslcm octart. the wise know as Aryavam ,tJic land of the \ryasj, where 
Hie hack antelope naturally roams about, ihai should be known ns the land 
suitable for sacrifice: what beyond is the country of the Mlrehchims". 

TBE GO AT 

nic goat and its horns arc considered as n symbol of Icrtiltlv. Jn ihe 
Harappan cuJmie the gods wear the horns of a goat or a bull a seal amnfei 
represents a goddess with the horns of a goat- 

A< Hurappa the funerary signUicaoc- or the goat is specially marked, 
lb one nt the >ars decorated with horned peacocks and bulls appears a goat 
of enormous proportion. Jus horns marked by eight trident-bke devices. Vats 
suy^sis i tat t ie goat was a sort of‘pal Minder'and a deified intermediary Tor 
iwti.ng the soul to the *Ahode of bliss' after it had passed through the Mer- 
mcL .Jtc Made*. Ihe connection of (he goat with funeral customs is further 
supported by the fact I hat in one of the graves a small sheep or goal wav inten- 
ttonally sacrificed and its body cut to pieces/' 

tft Vedic and later literature the goat is called as baste, chhaga and aja. 


** Mackay. up. fit., p. 63 . 
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The goat as a representative of PusKan play* an important pari in the ritual 
of burial. 16 - nuc fertility aspect of the guilt and sheep is. emphasized in 
the SB r II, 5-3.18 where il says that the goat und sheep are Praiap^ti-likc as. 
during the year they give birth to mo or three young ones thrice. The goat 
because of iH fertility is closely associated with the Mother go tides*. The 
Brihttt S&hMhii LXV, 9. mentions tltai the goats Ku(taka K Kurils Jalfb and 
Vamai m arc the sons of Sn h they do not live with Misfortune [ Aiabsbmij, 
The associative of the goat with iSri is naturally due to the fertility of the 
former. The sacrifice of goai ro Durga and KM and other goddesses is a very 
and cut practice. The idea behind this h not only to propitiate the goddess 
by an animal dear to her but increase the fertility of the land, the people and 
cattle by a sort of sympathetic magic as the goat symbolized fertility* 

7HB GQQXE 

The goose or hamsa often wrongly translated as the swan is perhaps (he 
most popular bird of Indian literature and an. Among the domestic birds 
and animals kepi at the court of Indian kings the gooac look a prominent 
place. Indian literature endows the hanisa with the moral virtues of the highest 
order. In Vcdic literature the geese are associated with the Alvins, In one of 
the hymns of (he A K V1IJ. 7,24, the geese arc supposed to have a special 
knowledge of heating herbs. The hamsa *s credited with the power of separating 
Som ll from water (later on milk from water) in the Yajurvmta, It is men- 
tioited as one of the victims at the A>vamcdha/ ,J It is not a sacred bird but is 
closely associated with the gods and the Mother goddesses- In the ItV. indra 
addresses the geese as divine birds and scions of Kasyapa,* 1 Brahmit is some¬ 
time* associated with the goose: it is also the vehicle of the goddess SarasvaU. 
It is mentioned in the MB. HI ET29 that one who had taken his hath wor¬ 
shipped the god and offered water to the inanes on the bank of the river Vcima 
wav after daith destined so be borne to heaven or an aerial car flown to heaven 
by a goose and a peacock. 

Gaiigri. the divine mother of Bhrshma, [earning t he fate of her sun deputed 
to turn n'v/uj in the form of geese. It is remarkable ro note in tins connection 
that m the ruined Gupta temple ui Dah Tarbatiya near Tczpur in Assam at 
the foot of Lite left dour Jamb sta.ijs Yamuna and it the foot of the right 
dour jamb stands Ganga / 1 ' 1 M remarked h\ Vogd fln on unusual feaiure in the 
representftiions oi the river goddesses is Huts there appear: a couple of flying 
geese beside their haloed heads. The appearance of geere on a 1 >711 cal Gupta 
temple door-jamb remind* us of the diction of the Brihat Samhiui, LVL 15, 
which lay* down that the door-jambs. besides other decorative patterns, should 


lj i rtiir tfUitJi, Vol _ 1. P- 22, Set: qp. 
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be decorated with uuspleunus bird* (mtf^galyavlJmgaih) which m doubt stand 
foi the geese. 

ht early Indian sculpture the geese appear m the cylindrical ahitii of 
three A^okan pillars, hi The [jiuriya-Nandajtjprit pillar abacus the geese are 
shown in ihe net of picking theh lYo'd. Iri ihcSanchi pillar the abacus is adorned 
with four honeysuckle designs separated from the others by pairs of geese. 
The orther pillar capital from R&mpurm has its abacus decorated wJ Elk 
a row of geese twelve in number. The geese also appear on the Vairosana at 
rts.njh Gaya. Here the sides are decorated with the figures of geese alternating 
with palmcties, 17 At Btmrimt and Sanchi the geese are closely connected with 
the Plant Style. The lotus lakes arc shown invariably associated with the 
geese. In the Begram ivories 4 ® the appear both as a domestic bird and 
also in a wild ytate serving m a decorative ornament. 

It i$ evident both from literary and art sources that geese were intimately 
associated with the waters. They separated iho Soma from water: xheir divinity 
was acknowledged by Indra and they were connected with the river goddesses 
Saras vail. Gahga and Yamuna Their association with the had uu» herbs h rec¬ 
ognized and therefore, their relation with the Plant Style is not to N? wondered m. 

THE PEACOCK 

The peacock is. a sacred bird regarded m the vehicle of Sfcandia. In historical 
period the Yaudheyeu in eastern Paujab had a special regard for d. As a matter 
of fact m first Skanda-Karrtikeya is called holdings peacock standard i fcarfti- 
■ kern, BrL StftiT LVII. 41) and in this form it appears on the coins of Httvishla 
representing Mahasena Skandu, Kumfirn and Vijlakhn, fn ike Gupta period 
the peacock becomes Skanda's recognized vehicle, The MB, IX. 45-46. lunv* 
ever, observes that a cock and a peacock were presented to KariUkcya by 
Gam da. It is also significant to note that beside* the peacock and cock which 
became hh symbols, Lakshin! ulso got herself attached in Matubetia by beading 
his army {MB, IX- 45-57). 

The peacock appears in Indian art both as a decorative and a symbolical 
motif. From Harappa comes, 111 ' a pot winch is decorated at the shoulder with 
three flying peacocks ajttmubg with stars \ Vui$, up, ciL. PL LX]f, 2), “Placed 
horizontally in the body of each peacock is a Ihcriomorpbic figure probably 
representing the j ukshtiw&irtfa or the ethereal body of the dead being carried 
to heaven. From this and also from the frequency of the peacock motif often 
with horns on other burial pots ii is evident that the peacock was regarded 
with peculiar sanctity in connection with the cull of the death," 

tr VogeL HLm pp. 55-57. 

** J. Itaci.m k SoMvtUa pect^nhet itrfkijlogantri e Begtam, ES54, FIs*. 23; 52, 203, 
etc. 
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The peacock, as pointed out earlier appears on the curved discs of 
the Mauryan period as one of the birds associated with the Mother goddess. 1 ** 
It appears frequently at Siindti and on the La lab bn on pillar already referred 
to when? it appears in the context of ArT-Laih &hmr. It may be nosed here that 
in this interest Jug sculpture the cock also appears along side the peacock bulb 
being the symbols of Skanda-KlrUflccyi- How tluey al*u became associated 
with firi-Lakstyml Is mi known* bui by the early centuries of the Christian 
era when typographical and symbol ica! concepts had noi been formulated 
the symbols used in the con lexis of many godk and goddesses were inter¬ 
changeable. 


V 

Literary evidences interpreting ibe symbolism of various plants, animals 
and birds connected with the Mother goddess cult could be further supple¬ 
mented by carved stone discs depicting the Mother goddess found from 
Murta/iganj, Katufiimbi, Varanasi and oilier sites, terracotta figurines and 
plaques and some copper objects, One of the chief interest of some of the 
curved disci is ilm iliey throw some tight on the cull aspect of the Mother 
gmidos which literature fails to enlighten- In ltd* respect the fragment of a 
stone dixe in «hc Bharat Kali Bhxivan. ihe fragment of a disc from Rupar 
and n disc Trom NTumzEganj are of great importance, 

Pramod Chandra lfil makes some interesting observations about ihe frag¬ 
ment of s disc in the Bharat Ka!a Bhavan, To quoit him "Here a nmkara 
or a goifhi} moving in a counter clockwise direction is preceded and followed 
by two recumbent figures both of whom wear VUt-Uke garments, and show n in 
profile. The person behind the m&htm or gtnUm holds a [lower and is apparently 
pro it rating himself- free to the ground, while ihc person ahead of the amranj 
is shown lying to his side, facing the sky and holding whai appears lo be a 
ear of grain or a hud on a lung xlalk. + * Prainod Chandra has also drawn our 
attention to the characteristic features of the priests with their sloping fore¬ 
heads and large noses. He has also noted that while one of rhe goddesses is 
nude, the or her is clearly clothed and has also pointed out the resemblance 
belwcen Lite figures of the priests on Lhe Rajghal disc fragment and the priests 
on the Rupar fraemrni and lhe Murlaziganj discs. 

Thc disc fragment from Ruparexcavated by Sharma lw from Rupar 111 


111 FmtthJ ttmndra, Sf&w Seutptvnc in the AiSSuttmi hfttwwr^ Ft. V| F t5- 
lt[ Promoti Chandra. ’The Cull of i?t T Lakulmi! and Foot Caned DiwsuiBhflral KaJa 
Lihavun‘ b . Chhw ir GMrtt Juirikt Vofvmr, Batinra, 1^71, pp. L39-14S. 

Set Hit rrajcmcric o\ a disc m lhe Allahabad Museum, Ihe r]udt Mother arc 

dvawn vimdinift between ilk palm frees vuih ilie liand on ihe iop carved *dth a row of 
mukiirii S.T ..'ikH. 1 i. PhihexI C hiudra. Siittv Sculpty/es in thz tfhifnihiiJ \fms um, P|. V. L |)_ 
Y D. Pharma, Tao. m iivm&Bs unfunded by excavations at Ritpar', Lidp Jut/iT. 
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level dating between r. 600-200 B,C. is an important antiquity of the Maury an 
period giving some impomm additional information about the Mother goddess 
cull (Fig. I>, The central point of the composition is a horse-shoe hut made 
of leaves thatched on a bamboo frame It is shaded by a pfpat iree. Outside 
the hut, on the left, rfi seated a pritest on a low stool dad in a kilt-like garment, 
his hair tied with a broad ribbon. He is offering a ball-like object which may 
be a bet frith, which, as we have seen earlier was a favourite fruit of Sn\ offered 
to a female devoice desirous of a progeny who had come to worship the goddes*. 
Her hair is plaited, the s&r! is pleated and she wears bracelets- Her features 
are ralhcr coarse, it is remarkable that the priest and his drew arc exactly 
the same m dial of the priest and hi* dress on a Murtaz i.gunj disc ui he des¬ 
cribed later on. On ihe righi appears the nude Mother goddi-s her hands 
hanging siraighl lower down and her feet splayed. Her hair is arranged in a 
wig-like manner with schematic curls and she wear* thick pegdiU earrings, 
a zone and bracelets, Facing her appears n man. perhaps a foreigner as he 
wears a striped and pleased tunic, trousers and full boots. Her right hand is 
upraised and the teft lowered down Just below the corded arch, appears broken 
figure of the Mother goddess flunked by lotus plants. 

Among the seventy-one carved *tone disc* found from Muriazigatij with- 
in the limit of titcPaEiia City Mu tucipaliiy 1pn one disc h very 1 important as like 
the Mt&habad Muicum and Rupar disL fragments \i por trays she pries! of 
the Mother goddess and also possibly his consort fFtg. 2), The entire sur¬ 
face of ihe disc is divided into two parts by introducing a pulm tree on dividing 
points, In the right bund sector central figure of the nude Mother goddess is 
standing, her hands banging down straight and her feel splayed. She Ji ;m 
coarse features and wears a wig-hfcc hairdrcss, peg-shaped earrmgs, the zone, 
bracelets and amulets. To her right stands a priest wearing a kilt like garment 
with crenellated border, his hair tied with a broad ribbon, balding what looks 
like a lighted torch, in Ihe left hand. Behind bim is represented a galloping stag 
proceeding to me right and a peacock proceeding to the left, peeking ul the 
palm tree as it were. To ihe left of tlie goddess appear* a goose followed by 
a nude male figure with a strange animal-like face who could cither be a de¬ 
votee or the consort of she goddess. Following him appears a galloping horse 
and a cock. Then follows a palm tree. In the second sector appears a galloping 
elephant to the right with 3 goose below. The priest holding a goos-c in his left 
palm is facing the nude Mother goddess Then follows ihe nude devotee or 
her consort followed by a galloping deer and a peacock facing to the right. 

fhc entire background of the disc is plain F in the centre is a circle with 
my On nan t decoration which may either indicate a full blown lotus or the sun. 

The mosL striking point about c Slc Rupar and MurtaziganJ Jir=e- is the 


' "5. V. S4vcrt + Siunc discs IVtixri ,Lt J.iiJtS.. VoL XXXVll, Path 1-4. pp_ 
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sitiiiopyg>)usi tin Jc Mm her goddess. Ajtcicn! li unit ure luixtily mike uny 
reference to her nullity, Howevor, in the JBhalxfutfyasvru Sutnt Ui it is mentioned 
iliui the presiding deity ot Mathura, who was tto doubt a Mother goddess, 
rearing Lhal the Buddha who had entered the city k> put some obstacle 
in her way appeared naked before him, The Buddha, however, rebuked her 
for this behaviour as it did not behove a woman to do so. Here the midity 
of the Mother goddess is dearly emphasized. 

Though generally on the discs the nudity of the Mother goddess is em¬ 
phasized there ore instances when she is shown draped. In this category may 
be placed a carved disc from Vaiiali. lfli In this votive disc two points may be 
noted. Firstly, the Motlter goddess is associated with the plpal tree and not with 
the palni tree as usual, and secondly, the Mother goddess is represented in 
a unique way. In one ease “she is draped lit a heavy skirt, while her head is 
encircled by a double row oT pellets indicating un elaborate Headdress, lit 
the other ease she has raised curls with delineated flat face and wears paira- 
kunilaiai and a heavy feathery skirt with a curious projection resembling a 
bird's wing, la both, cases the figures face from w ith the upper body slim and 
bare and one of the hands raised, 1 it is notable that in the Suiiga terracottas 
the Mother goddess appears mostly draped perhaps indicating lliftl a sense 
of propriety had crept in contemporary beliefs, 

before we discuss the problem of the priest and (he nude devotees or 
consorts appearing on the carved discs attention may be drawn to a rectangular 
steatite plaque of the Mauryan period (Fig, The vertical plaque is divided 
into three rectangular compartments enclosed by double denticulated borders. 
In the top compartment a dance is in progress. On the right a male musician, 
his hair combed back, wearing a heavily pleated dhoti hanging upto the heels 
which he has secured to the waist with a belt is strumming the harp. On the 
right a dan sense is performing with her right !mnd upraised and the leu hand 
lowered down. She wears a pleated sari reaching! the ankles and big circular 
earrings. Her hair is arranged in schematic curls. The figures are caned crudely. 

In the middle compartment, on the left, a male devotee of the Mother 
goddess, dressed exactly like the harpist in I lie lop compartment, is holding a 
tall ringed wine cup which he is apparently ntTcring to a woman devotee 
standing on the right, who as the attitude of her hands shows, is proceeding 
IO receive the cup. Her chignon is arranged in two plaits with a knot at the 
mid. She wears a rifrf and bracelets. She has coarse features with a prominent 
nose, thick lips and aJtnond-shupcd eves. In between ilic devotees, lying on 
the floor, i* a wine jur. 


'*• 0 He if Muhiartipti, Vot. Ill Part 1. p. M 
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In ilie bottom compartment on the lefi appears a nude male holding a 
cup in his left hand apparently stepping forward to offer it to the nude Mother 
goddess on the right. She stands with tier iinnds lowered down, the feci splayed 
and the hair arranged in schematic curl*. She w ears circular earrings, a torque 
and a /.one. 

A circular terracotta plaque from Avars 101 in Madhya Pradesh (Figs, -Fa 
& 4-b) throws further fight on ihe erotic aspect of ihe Mother goddess cult. 
The plaque which is datable to the tiisl century B.C has a hole on a semicir¬ 
cular projection at the top which indicates that it was meant to be hung i n some 
place of worship. Here the Mol her goddess stands on a lotus pod w ith a stalk 
springing on either side tipped with an open Power. Ranking (he stalks arc 
plants lipped by what appear to be wheat or barley ears. In the background 
appears a palm tree with its fronds clearly marked. The goddess has her kgs 
slightly Hexed. She holds an end oT her garment with the left hand and touching 
the earring will* the right hand. She wears a tall triangular headdress with a 
recurved horn on either end, a necklace hanging be i ween the breasts, armlets, 
bracelets, anklets and the zone holding in place the transparent mrf which 
reveals her sex. There is hardly any doubt that the goddess could he identified 
with SrT. lM 

The most important part of the composition, however, is a couple or 
Mithuim on either side oT the goddess fondling the women held in I heir laps 
as a preparatory stage for sexual union. In the foreground appears a pildter 
on either hand which either contained wine, or as the lotus vegetation around 
them shows are symbolizing the waters, 1 tic source of all life. 

The reverse of the plaque is decorated with three concentric circles; the 
first is decorated with diagonally assorted lozenges. the second with cable 
pattern and the third with an expanding loius. 

Wc have seen that in a carved disc from Murlnziganj and the plaque 
from Rajgir nude male figures appear. The question which poses itself i$ 
the i dentil teat ion of these nude male figures and whether they represented 
the consort of the Mother goddess or they were connected in some way with 
her cult. Thai die nude Mother goddess lud her consort is proved by I he 
Fragment of a plaque from Kairiambi in the Allahabad Museum datable to 
the third century B.C. 1 ** The male consort stands to the left in the same posture 
as the Mother goddess with his hands lowered down and the feel splayed. 
His phallus is dearly marked- In this connection attention may be drawn la 
one bronze and two copper figures of the nude god in the Prince u! Wales 

**' It. V. Tnrredi, “Ewamiiuii m Avaifi/’Amnnlf/ the V<i./I»vrf Pta&th Minna PmUhbt, 
Ni>. a J962, p,25. PI IV M <11 Chandra. ' 4 tfidh\-<s»gv u ,>m V vud# In vmi- 
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Museum ull thimble to the third century B.C. The nude bronze figure i Ht. 3-8 
cm ) f Pig. 5) lias an oval face with a big pinched up rust and crenellated beard; 
both hands are broken ; slender torso: the astride legs are also partly broken: 
u dagger attached to the waist-band, Tlw mosi import am pan in the anatomy 
of the figure is the hanging phallus and the testicles. The second nude copper 
figure from Kau&mbi (Hi, 3,3 cm,) <Fig-6) has a tall ©valoid h»d, pinched 
up nose end slit lips giving ttic face a bird-like appearance. The hands are 
hanging down the sides; the torso is nanw and the hips broad. The widely 
separated legs arc slightly bowed and the phallus i$ indicated by u pallet- J he 
third nude figure (Ht. 5.3 cm,) is elongated (Fig* 7). The head is loll and strangely 
bird-like. the slightly bem hands are hanging at the sides; the torso is long; 
a hole indicates the navel, the widely separated legs are slumpy; and a lump 
indicates the phallus. There is hardly any doubi (hat all these figures, in spite 
of slight differences represent the same god. 

Who was that god ilicre is no clue Lo suggest, but the figures recall to 
mind bivn as Ulnilisn with erect phallus whose koiiograpluc form is well 
known. As u matter of fuel in the .If fl XIII 17 Siva is addressed as T rd 11 van: t as 
(45), \k.lhnija (5S>, VrtatanB l«t>P and MahanicThfa rS3|—all Signifying! he 
nudity of the god- As the Mother goddess had no fitted form in ancient 
literature exchanging her role with other goddesses it :s possible that when 
appearing with a nude mule figure she may be representing Lmfi-Ambika 
whose role as the consort of Siva is well known. 

The priest it appearing on the carved discs seem to be Babylonian both 
in physiognomy uml dress. Mow these foreigners goi attached to the Indian 
Mother goddess is still u mystery, but tlte possibility is that in the third century 
B.C. or even before there was an intrusion Of the Mother goddess cun from 
Western Asia in this country which though syncrclued with the indigenous 
cull, continued to maintain some of the original features of the cull The 
typical kiit-Jikc under-garment worn by the priests is the Babylonian kauntik i f 
made of wool It might have been mi made in India, hut goflf. the equivalent 
(auadlbi which appears in ancient Buddhist literature, might have been 
the sack-cloth, as gupf made of hemp is known today. 

In Babylonia kaunakis is the symbol of luxuriant vegetation, fecundity 
and prosperity, lft and in Indians well ihegarmcm seems io have curried the 
same symbolical meaning. 

The Mother goddess bri and others arc closely related with the plant life 
specially the lotus, a symbol of the waters- However, in the curved discs her 
contact with ihe palm-tree is emphasized. The ancient literature has little to 
say about the symbolism of the palm-tree; apparently cither it was borrowed 


«* Jean praghniti, "pin Greai Codilcu ia India and Iran,** tmlmn MaoHotf Quurmlr. 
Voi, x, 1934 , pp. 
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from Western Asia or from M»mc indigenous folk religion about which out 
knowledge i> limited. The goddesv \w sthn related with the plpfii tree. En the 
Avara plaque nhe is related with t he torn, thus justifying one of her designa¬ 
tions a* &ikambhari 'the nourisber of torn -4 . 

The Rupar fragmentary disc throws some interesting tight on the cult of 
the Mother goddess, li is evident from it that ihe Mother goddess had some 
sort of sanctuary, howsoever primitive it might have been, dedicated to her 
worship. This structure was visiled by the devotees among w hom women must 
have preponderated at id the priest offered I hem prasuJa m fa customary in 
the temples or the gwUmul goddesses today. It seems that in the second century 
B,C the temples of ihe Mother goddess became somewhat more elaborate. 
We have already referred to the temple of Hri at YiritsS which must have existed 
in the second century H-C\ In * me of the medallions of Stupa 2 of Sunclti 
woman who could he ulvnmicd with £ri P us she is holding a lotus, vlandt 
framed in the vaulted doorway with the balustrade in front, 111 This doorway 
indicates that the ^tmemre perhaps represented .1 modest temple of Sri. 

The Rajgtr plaque and the Avanl icrrueottd disc also throw important 
light on the esoteric rites of the Mother goddess cull, hi common w ith the 
lalcr Saktivm dendng, music, drinking and lev mil revelry farmed a pan id 
the cult. Not only the devotee* drank, wine was offered to the gadder It it 
because of £ hese practices that early Buddhism proscribed the £ri cull 

In the Avar* disc ihepurtiaghafa probity appears as an auspicious symbol* 
closely associated with Srl-Lakshml who is shown as standing on a ten us and 
the piirnaghalzi is af$o associated with the mass of lulus flowers and leaves. 
•‘The tit ret types me apparently equal and synonymous symbols of abundance, 
and it may be that the vine alone should be regarded as an anicojiic symbol 
of and equivalent to the goddess hcr*dfT l,a 

#i Hms vase of plenty described above is clearly a life symbol and the 
formal offering of such a can only be the cxpmvion of a wish slut ihe 
recipient, or in genera] nil those present, may enjoy health, wealth, and Kong 
life. The representation in an implies similarly n desired in irrigation by sugges¬ 
tion of all the vegetative energies involved in the current conception of wdF 
being: os n symbol it dearly belongs 10 the order of ideas characteristic of the 
ancient life cults of fertility and fruitfulness"*! * 11 

It is remarkable that the symbolism of ibe vase of plenty ti&d already 
crystal I bed in the Vedk period. For instance, the IX. 62.9 speaks of the 
overflowing vase. The *o*m entering the vase induced oil kind of beauty and 


111 J* Mitfihmil and A. fisher, fifcr Mtstaungnu i/ SBMc&h Stupa 2, PL LXXVtll 22** 

111 Cwpiniwiffl^ Yi&ttu, Pan IT, p. 61, 

111 Ibid., pp, K-63. 
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prosperity wm ***** in ■nw 9*p*kd#> « if 1 “• 
enjoyment and blessing <«' - X 32.9). According to the Al '. X4X. 53 31. the 
mTrrwdrumMii symbolizes the substratum of time. The * V MX. 87 significant y 
points out 1 hat it symbolizes life emanating from the womb. Neumann i ig u > 
observe* that in the great vessel of the female body the principal symbolic 
elements are the mouth, the bnast and the womb Thus the womb, a part of 
ihe body-vessel or the vessel itself in Vedic terminology is the source ot all 
lift To quote Neumann, "The lowest level of this belly zone in the under¬ 
world that is contained in the 'belly' or womb* of the earth. To this world 
belong nut only the subterranean darkness av hell and night but also sue 
symbols as dam* cave, abyss, volley, depths, which in innumembk r<W« and 
myths play the part of the earth womb tbm deman civ to be fructified. 

We have already discussed the symbolism of the makasa and its associa¬ 
tion with some Yakshls, fci-Ukshn& Gmiga, Kama and Vann* and how 
Closely it was associated with fertility, wealth and the ware*. Altent-tm 
mav. however, be drawn to two following objects which provide interest mg 
information about the association of the Mother goddess with the makara. 

The first is a mufcora-shaped copper ritual implement measuring 5 * cm. 
lengthwise fFig. 8-a-b). Unfortunately it is badly corroded. It is recurved in 
shape and perhaps served as the handle for a ritual staff. Hie surface ol i «■ 
handle is decorated with a series of nude Mother goddesses with dotted lu oca 
and rosettes indicating the lotus. It has a ring to which is attached the figure 
of a bird--perhaps » peacock. A question may bo posed whether it is a part of 
the miniature Sri-Yasbti referred to in the Srl-SHkia. 

rise second object, a circular terracotta plaque in the collection o| the 
Stale Museum. Lucknow. is of greater importance for the association ol the 
Mother goddess with the fertility aspect of the mikara (Fig. 9>- L rf«nmzic\y 
its provenance is not known but on stylistic ground it could be dated to the 
first century B.C. On either side of [he disc is represented a maktaa with up¬ 
raised tail and open stioul. The Mother goddess is eninating from their snouts 
with one leg embedded in the snout or each makata. Tile upper part ol ihe 
snouts are curled round the arms of the goddess who has raised her lower 
garment exposing her pudenda. She wears no ornament roepi a necklet. Her 
fiTce is round and the mouth and eyes are Incised. Her hair locks are hum- 

shaped. 

U is difficult to identify this goddess, as so far my knowledge goes this 
Goddess doe* not appear in early Indian stone sculpture or icrracotlas. But 
it is evident that she is a goddess of fertility, possibly a river goddess or may 
be one of the forms of the Great Mother who appears on the carved discs. 


i-i Ere)* Neumann, 77ic </«w Mother, i.nndon, 1WS, p. 44 , ,, ,, 

Fur oilier reference; See v, 5. AerawatEt, Studies fn IndUtn Art, \ arena*, 1 -* 05 - W- 
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One of the forms of the Mother goddess who may foe ISri-I aksUml in 
which she is endowed with wings is rather unusual. A winged 114 terracotta figure 
of the Mother goddess has been found from ffasarh (VaisSli).: The goddess is 
standing on a lotus with her hands on the hips. She is scantily clad but wears 
huge earrings and is distinguished by the wings of unusual type m which the 
Iranian influence is clearly recognizable. The terracotta is datable to the second 
Century U.C. Zimmer Itas wise drawn our attention to this figurine and he 
has rightly pointed out that except for Uic winged Garuda, winged figures in 
undent Indian ,ut are absent though in ancient Mesopotamian art winged 
divinities or genii arc elie rule. "This Indian figure betrays connection with 
that tradition. That is the iphere from which are derived the wings of our 
divinities of the West, the Greek victory-goddesses as well as the Christian 
angsls.*‘ tl * 

The author has in his collection a fragment of a carved stone disc from 
Kiiuiambl measuring 5x2.5 cm. representing the same winged Sri-Lukshtni 
ds depicted on the Basarh terracotta. Use sLeutopygous Mother goddess hud 
perhaps splayed feet which hidden by the lotus are not visible and her nudity is 
prominently emphasized (Tig. 10}. Tlw waist is narrow, the breasts are round 
and well formed and the outstretched hands bent at the elbow's, each holding 
a lotus-stalk springing from a rosette. The face is round; the long slanting 
eyes remind us theappliqu' 1 technique of early Indian terracottas from Mai hurt; 
the mouth is large and narrow and the nose thick and rather snub. Ihc hair 
is arranged in schematic curls and the earrings are peg-shaped and she wears 
bracelets. A series of solid circles encircle Live body from the breasts down¬ 
wards, perhaps indicating some kind of a halo, flic wings un the shoulders are 
fan-shaped. On the Jcfx there appear two fronds of a palm-tree indicating the 
association of the goddess with it. 

While studying certain accepts of the Mother goddess cult and symbolical 
elements attached to ii based mostly on the carved stone discs or the Mauryti- 
iSuiiga period, we I'dt tlvat it will not Ik out of place to refer to some terracotta 
!isurincs Of the Mother goddess Which throw light cm the popular attitude 
towards the cult. Such terracotta figures have been found from almost all im¬ 
portant archaeological sites from um them India and their number shows 
that the Mother goddess was field in great veneration by the people from the 
third to the first century B.C. 

Mathura was an important centre of the cult of the Mother goddess 
though it is difficult to be positive about her identification. A figure of llie 
Mother goddess from Mathura in the Prince of Wales Museum 215 cm. in 
height is made or unbaked clay in which only the face is moulded but the 
rest of the body is hand-modelled (Tig. 11). The face with its sloping forehead. 


>** .t.V/.. Annul AV/W-I. 1/13-11. p .116. PL XLIV, No, S». 
1,1 Zimmer, 'jp. at., it. *> 3 . 
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large bul somewhat glutting eyes, snub nose and well-modelled tips, beats a 
moms; expression, The hands are broken, the round breasts are close to¬ 
gether and Ihe ft a vet represented by a fairlj hig depression. The legs are also 
broken but tlic vtcatopygia or the figure it stressed. The chief interest of the 
figure, however, it in tit hcavj decoration. She wears hcj'.y circular earrings 
and her fan-like headdress it decorated with rosettes and leaves ia appliqu : . 
Thc necklace hanging down the navel is made up of a series <»l round and 
oblong plaques m applique- The ■rone is made op #1 two rows i*t ruictits- 

tl is irHcresiing to note that the figure of the Mother goddess hears close 
resemblance with the figure of the winged Sri-Lakshtnf died above and that 
only means Ural in the 3rd to 2nd century B.C one i ponograph ic type of the 
Mother goddess liad evolved itself. There is. however, one difference. White 
tilth; fragmentary disc the Mother goddess wears only the earrings and bracelets 
I lie figure under discussion wears do bo rale ornaments which may be due to 
the popular taste which prefers elaboration to simplicity. 

An interesting temicolla plaque (si*c 12 s O cm.) of the ^uiiga period 
from KauiamM ip the Prince of Wales Museum depicts. Gaja Lakshml I Fig. !2j 
standing in sam&hahga po*e. She has narrow waist and broad Hips. Slic wears 
art elaborate headdress decorated with rosettes, large earrings, a mck lace 
and hcav ily folded sari, one end of which p.vsse.% over her lett arm. Her Mother 
goddess aspect is very clear from the child she is holding with her righi liand 
and resting on her waist The association of u child with Gaia Ukshmi u 
u/iu-.ual. An elephant on her cither side standing on a lotus with long sulk 
Wits perhaps holding a wulcr-pot in its upraised trunk, in the act or lustmtmg 
the godded. I he trunks of the elephants are damaged. The background behind 
the head of Gaju Lakshmi is decorated with palm fronds and the foreground 
witii roseues. fl;c feet of the goddess are missing. At the bottom right corner 
the head of ml aquatic bird Iras survived. 

We have already pointed on i ilrai the Mother goddess holding a pair 
or fish depleted on a large terracotta plaque from Mathura and K.au43mbi 
is nnl Vatsudhari as contended by Dr, Agrawala, bul a variation ol the Iran inn 
goddess Anihita whose symbol was the fish, A moulded terracotta plaque 
from Mathura in the Allahabad Museum datable to the Brat century B.C 
depict* the Mother goddess holding a pair of fish iFig- f 3). She is :>landing 
with her feet joined together and her bands hanging down at her sides. Her 
face with long eyes, the snub nose and well formed lips conforms to the general 
facial type Kl’tlie Mother goddesses of lhe period. She is fully draped wearing 
a full-sleeved tunic anti intospurenr wrt reaching upto the ankles. Her hair is 
parted in the middle and decorated with pearl strands and rosettes. An onitt- 
iii cut made of rosetlc plaques stretches down her right ddc; perhaps u was 
rneatu to represent the halo. She wears a circular and a roller-shaped earrings, 
ii neck lei, a iwo-stnmded necklace hanging be l ween the breasts, armlets, 
bracelets and a four-stranded /.one. The radiating projections behind her luiir 
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probably represent the stylized version of Ibe lop of a palm-tree, with which. 
;is vvr tiiive already pointed out. the Mother goddesses arc closely associated 
In her right hand she holds a pair of f«h. 

There is another rype of the same Mother goddess with a pair of fish 
t'rom Kansambl i Hi, 4. U cm) da table lot lie first century B.C m the Prince or 
Wales Museum I Fig. 14). Here tlie standing Mother godiic- , sitrirs a bienniale 
headdress decorated with routes, heavy spiralled earrings, necklet liul .? 
necklace hanging down between the breast*. She is encircled with the halo made 
of rose ties, traces of which have onjy survived- tn her slightly bent right hand 
she holds a pair of fiitl and with the left hand ihc is touching the girdle Her 
legs are partially broken, There h no palm-tree behind het. 

As in i he case of the carved stone discs of the Mauiyu-Suiiga jieriod 
depicting the Mother goddess associated with the palm-tree, in the icmcoius 
ns welt she appears in association with the palm-lrce. t here are two icmcuLlu 
plaques from Kausamhi both in the Bharat Kalii Hints an datable to r. l(Wl 
B.C which show the association of Ihe Mother goddess, probably. Sri with 
the paliti-iree (Fig. IS). Here ilie standing goddess is more dclicutiy modelled, 
which const rails with ihe heavy robustness of the Mother godded holding 
a pair of fish. She wears am elaborate jewelled headdre**. peg-shaped euningj, 
necklace, armlets arid bracelets and a thicc-st landed rone. In her right hand, 
bent at the elbow, she holds a full blown lotus; the left is holding a lotus stalk 
or is testing on the waist. Iti Hie background are represented culling fronds 
of a stylt/cd palm-tree, The legs below the knees are broken, 

In the second plaque t Fig, 16)the Mother goddess wee rs a headdress which 
is decorated with a series of rosettes. She wears heavy earrings, a necklet und 
a necklace. Iter hands ure hanging by her sides. The interspace between The 
figure and the plaque is filled with rosettes, lit the background is represented 
the top of a palm-tree with fronds. The lower part of the plaque is broken. 

ABBREVIATIONS 

AB- A Hat era Brdhmmta; A 1 . Atharret Veda; 8rJ, Stub. Bfiltcit Stuiihita; 
UB. Copaihe Brdhimna; U'GS. GdithUa (Jrhya Sutra: HV* tfarfraritna. 
JR- Jaiminlya Brakma/ta , MB. MahdbhSeata. Mail. MaitfSyant Samhltd; 
Mam. S. Mam Star it I: Mur P. \farkanjeya Parana; Many a P. Mtiny a 
Parana ; PCS, Parmkata iirihyir Sutra. Rdm. RdmUycmm. H I Rh f. Veda. 
SB, Saioporha Brdhinnyui , $$$■ SfivUniyarta fraitta Sutra. TA Talftirfya 
Aranyaka; TB. Tailtirtya Brahmana: TS. Tainiriya Saihttiia: VS Vajosamyt 
Sftrithita; Payu P, V3yu Parana; Vishnu P. Vishnu Parana; V V. I'ajur Veda. 


SOME INTERESTING OBJECTS IN THE 
ALLAHABAD MUSEUM 


S. C. Kata 


The Allahabad Mineum contains a number of rare and interest mg v' b i« ls 
acquired from certain andenl site* of** AhhM District. W all at te* 
are nubtr finds their dating is uncertain. However. a ton "*J c *“• *" * 
grounds » being offered in the case or the objects detort bed below, 

1 Lion-headed seated female figure. Bronze. Kansambi. 
island century A.D. Hi. 7 cm. (Fig*. J7a and 17b). 

The lion-headed goddess is seated on a tow stool ^ 
on scm. circular bars. Her legs arc lowered and set apart. Her r.gli band « 
lifted and is possibly in abtiyamudra. The left hand is lowered and holds a 
SK £tta£*h a long Jl. He, head is slightly tithest rrnd her rmrWfc it 
onen Probably she is shown in Hie act <>r roaring. Around her head here 
is a twisted omamchl with a high knob in from and one on each side tf 
the head. She wears an ornamental torque, bracelets, heavy juj e s 
twisted bands, a waistband. *t and a pafka bunging in Urkp. 

Her hrewts arc unusually heavy wiili prominent nipple*. The waisi is 
JEdJX the hip, well developed. The animat held by the goddess is ooking 
towards her face. A col hr around the neck indicates that the animal was a 

pet one. 

The heavy feslurcs of the 6 S urc and lit mode of aittin* suggsl i t W <* 
the product of the Kusha.m age. This well executed bronze ngure .s unique 
but its identification poses a problem. 

In the recently conducted excavations at the site of Sonkh near Mathura, 
Dr Hurtcl discovered a copper frame which holds a male and an annua- 

r: .‘ry.l.t T.” n* &L= how,» <tm * i*i m »•’ »*.» 

SSimSrJSS head eor.t bo correctly ideo.inod- In the Atchr^lopraJ 

Museum. Malta™, there is a Mono stab shooing * «»?*!*** lanitMai 
ligoreauended by devote® 1 . Her left hood is probably in oMojoirrird™ bor she 
di>es not hold a child t>r an jiniimL 

l a the Indian Museum, Calcutta, there is a stone image of a lion-headed 


' Bullrsitl uj Museums ami Vchuntlftf^ in VP JJeCsfllfcer 'ht- '■ 

* ibid, June IW, p. Tl. figs. 3 mil 3. 
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deity from Salna in Madhya Pradesh, The goddess Is grated on a lion in the 
tlfastma posture. On the pedestal of the icmige* which is datable ro the tern h 
eenrury A. 0. F there is an in sen pi ion which reads —# 1*1 Ndzmid \Ntirasimft!}*. 
h proves that during the medieval period there existed a goddess named 
tVSraiimkt\ The bronze lion headed figure from KuMmbi may represent an 
earllcT Form of ibis deity. 

2. Male bust, Copper Lachchhiigir {Allahabad District), 1st’2nd century 
A D. Hi. a cm. rl-ig, It). 

The mm has big eyes, open mouth and long moustaches twisted down* 
wards. Bis left hand rests on the waist; the right hand is mining He wears 
a low pugree knotted in a raised projection in from, a chain around his neck* 
a simp or yajfiopatHa across his body and bangles. Die boldly executed figure 
perhaps represent a Foreigner. The lower part of the figure h missing, 

3. Rectangular piece. Copper, Kau^atnbl. 3rd~2ml century II.C. Jh r 
3-2 cm. 

On this highly corroded piece t* depicted u nude standing female figure, 
She wears big round earrings. Fhpth of her hands arc lowered and rest on i hc- 
hips. She has prominent breasts, thin waist and short legs. In style the figure is 
very much similar ro the gold figurine discovered at Lauriya N&ndnngsih* 
and probably represents the Moiher goddess Sri. 

4. Female figure. Copper. Katwambl. 3rd-2nd century ETC. 

III. 2 cm. 

The female Stands creel with hands lowered to the sides, She lias I hill 
waist and wears a wrj and heavy earrinp. The headdress though corroded 
appears to he elaborate. The details of the jewellery and dress are not visible 
due to same reason. She may also represent Sri. 

5- Nude standing male figure. Copper, KauaumbL Uncertain date. 

Ell. 3,5 cm, fFig. 19), 


The hands of ihe figure are lowered and stretched to sides* Tbc leg* made 
of twisted mem! strips !mvc been attached to the body separately- There h a 
hale on ihe head. There are no details of the face, hands and legs of the figure 
are highly stylized- The phallus indicate? that he represents the male partner 
of the Mother goddess. 


1 Arrkacviofkni Simrv of India, M wwtl fbport. 1925-26, Caknln, J9ZS. p. 152, 
PL UX. fi*. d, 

4 A. K Coantanuwamy, liman of Indian and huhmrAi.m Art, London, 1927 , pj XXX, 
Of. 105. 
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6, Nude standing male .figure. Copper. Kau^mhf. Uncertain dale. Ht. 
3.5 cm. (Fig. 20h 

Hie hand* of the male arc lowered and rest on (he hipv The lower part 
is made of a twisted metal strip). The head h suggested by a straight solid 
tube without any facial features. The legs which do not have feet are curved 
inwards. 

Since there occurs a hole in the head of the above type of figurines l pre¬ 
sume these were amulets and hung on the neck by the people having faith Jfl 
charms and magic, 

7. Standing male figure. Copper. Kausambi. Uncertain date. 

Hi. 2.7 an (Fie. 21). 

Hie head and neck are shown by one single solid tube devoid of any 
features and broken at the lop. The hands, one of which is completely broken, 
were stretched to the -ides. Flic middle part of ihe body is unmimilv long. 
Around the hip there is a thick band. The phallus is indicated. Right leg or 
the figure is partly broken. Sec Rg. 5. 

B, Standing nude male figure. Copper. fCauSLmbi. 

Jnd-Isi century B.C Ht. 2.3 cm. (Fig, 22), 

The big head of the figure is slightly tilled upwards. The eyes, mouth 
and cans have not been indicated but the thick nose is noticeable, The hands 
and legs, all broken, were probably stretched to the sides. The figure is thickly 
coated with rust. 


The two miniature figures described above represented some male deity. 
These must have been kept by the people in their person for warding olT evils 
or for worship. 

i>. Fish on a stand. Copper. Kam&mbl. 1st century B.C. 

■Length 2 cm. (Fig. 23) 

Hie Jish (Mi a stand resting on a round pedestal which was originally 
fixed *0 some object. The scales of the fish have been carefully rendered and 
□re reminiscent of the tin fish-pendants from TaxdaL 

K>, Bird (Peacock?). Copper. Kau^amhl. Is) century A.D. Hi. 5 cm. 

(Fig. 24). 

The bird is made of solid metal. It has a raised frill on its head. The 


* ArdMeatogieot Surrey of fmSa. Atmuui Report. 1936-JT. R XVL ftp. ? & 
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feathers have been indicated by incised lines. The tail end of the bin! ha* a 
projecting feather on eilher side. 

I). Hollow top part of an unidentified object. Copper. 

Kau&mbi- 2nd Century B,t\ Hi. 15 cm. (Figs. 25a and 25fc>. 

The object is circular at the top and has a neck. On iis obverse side is 
depicted a standing female figure. Both of her hands arc lowered to the sides 
and rest on the hips in the same fashion as noticeable on a number of Suhea 
[emulous figurines. She puts on an elaborate headdress, made of two high 
rolls bulging on the sides. A long fillet or braid issuing from each head-roil 
hang- on eilher side. She wears a torque, a necklace and a close lining s5r(, 
I here is a iider on a galloping horse rushing towards the goddess liii cither 
side. T he swill movement of the galloping horses is rendered well. 

On the left side appears a tiagtt symbol (two rtagas with raised hoods 
lacing one another) and on the right appears a taurine. Both these symbols 
occur on early tribal coins*. 

The reverse side or the object shows, a fish placed on a standard encircled 
by a square railing. T he square type of railing is seen in a number of tribal 
coins. On ihe right side of the standard is a symbol, called Jayetdhwjo by 
Primsep*. This symbol with dilfcreiu variations is found on early Indian cast 
and tribal coins Below' (he ti/ncijtt symbol on the left appears a mule figure 
holding a bow in the left and arrows in his right bent hand, The man wears 
a dhoti and a peculiar headdress, consisting of upsidedown long, twisted twms 
and a ring over Ihcm. The tmn lype of bowman was also depicted on the left 
side. Near the- head of the fish at [he top left comer there is a ladder slightly 
different from that on the coins of king Hiahaspatunitra of Kausumhi'. 

It may also be pointed out that fish on the standard occurs on a coin from 
Taxi la* and another from Kausambi 1 * 


Tile curved hollow top pari of the object is divided into several com¬ 
partments. Each one of them domains a niigii-nmdrii. tour petals, taurine and 
some oilier symbols which are not very dear. Most of these symbols occur 
Oil the early cost Coins. 

The broken nails on the lower part of the object indicate that they were 
meant for fixing the ivory or wooden stick which was inserted inside the object. 


X Allan, A Catalogin' of tin r Mon Cebu in the. British Mutcam. Lanion, jjji. XXIX, 

CXXXVI and 140. 

' Jpurmt of t/tf Afiatlt Society of Bmgat. Vol. JV, HJjt. p. *zs. 

’ J. A Hun. A Catalogue of the Indian fTnirn m the fri MjA Mitirutn, ^ 9 50. 

* thld.. p. 229, 

“ ■'itunmt of the Stmntmuit Society of trvtid, Vet. XJCIV. 1962. p. 20, 
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fhis object containing so many interesting symbols and motifs is indeed 
unique in Indian archaeology. ft was probably the port of a standard or object 
of worship. The tail standing female figure with broad hips, thin waist and 
prominent breasts undoubtedly represents the Mother god dm fel The fish 
nra pole was also an object of veneration. In the terracotta medium, fish h 
associated with the goddess Va^udhura 1! . Even in the Middle Easi fish had 
a great sanctity. The fish was associated with fertility enhm Mesopotamia 1 *. 
One of the female deities found in Jordan and datable to the 1st century ATT 
bus two fivhts facing each other on her headdress 13 . All ihest examples in¬ 
dicate the position held by fish in the mythology of India and the Middle 
East 

12. Ivory plaque, Jhusi, Sot Century A.D. 

Hl 12.2 cm. Weayttorwom. iFigs. 26 b mid 26 b)- 

The ivory plaque is carved on both the faces. On the obverse there appears 
to be a couple. The male stands on the right and the woman on the left side 
The latter has a round face recalling, the Kashina female type from Mathura* 
She has ei round jewel {chrufumai*}) on her forehead and wears a thick mrque, 
a necklace Imaging in between breasts, a stiff and a. girdle lied by a strap just 
below the naveh Her right hand is bent and test* on the hip. The lower part 
of the male and female bodies arc broken. 

On thr reverse there appears a female figure in profile. Her left hand is 
bem and is probably holding an earring 11 . She wears an ornamental bracelet 
in her lifted hand. She wcarv a waist-band, one end of which bangs on her 
hips recalling fhe pattern of the waist-band on a ivory fiffiire from Tet. 1 - Due 
to the bad condition of she plaque no specific observations could be made 
about its workmanship, but there is no doubt that it most have been a very 
beautiful piece. Je may also be noted that Ibis is she first ivory plaque found 
in U P. 

! 1 Bone plaque. Jhu&L 1st century A.D 
Hr 10.5cm. (Figs. 27a and 27b). 

On. I he obvme, there es caned a standing female figure. Her head and 
fell hand are missing. Her right hand is bent and rests on the abdomen. She 
wears a torque, uccktare. bracelets, girdle, Tart and patkd hanging in front. 
Oji the right side there fe a dwarf attendant. 


Ml JmamI vf iht trtdhm Society a/ Orkmai An. VoL VII, J9J9, pp. 13*17. 

11 Triefe Memncnii, Tht Crtai Afatker* London. 1955, p. J4L 
11 N. GIjcck . &rifit3 ami Dotphhu. London. 1966- Pi. 1 and 11, 

11 Mul? Chtndfti, “Ancient hadiun tryrtct’l Frmc~ of Waits Mvwtffn fori hr in So. fe I ^57 ■ 
5V, no. 20-22- la sml lit. 

]i Dint^ho ftaneti, Ttt r Bomha>, I960. Pk. JOkiid IJ. 
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On the reverse side there stands 41 female figure. Her rtgiii hand is Sifted 
towards che fiend. which h unfortunately missing. She wear* a rfirf a girdle 
and a jMrf£d hanging in front. Hue top and bottom part of the plaque are 
missing 1 " 


11 1 am ttunkfuJ U' ftie American Atiikmj of Yar^iLisi for phirtugrar-binf the ubjtci% dsv- 
cribed in lliii articled 



fERRACOTTA HEADS FROM AKI1NLR 


Mon Chandra 


Recently Mrs. ASmLi Uitift* presented nine terracotta heads from Akhmir, 
collected by her late husbaad Dr, Alma Lalifi, lolhc Prince of Wales Museum, 
lilt tcrracoim heads from Akhmir now dispersed m many collections* 
both priviUc public; are well known Tor ihejr technical perfection nod in- 
dividualiiy of expression, but so far I hey dkl nut draw the attention of ihe 
4 ft critics as they should have. 

Tile townltl of ALtuiur 0 liihsil of the district of Jammu vituated at a 
distance «>f twetrty miles on a somewhat raised ground, on the right bank of 
the river Chcnnb. There is a deserted fort whose one of the main gme* open 
in Puiiibar^on and the southern pte open* at Kaladab* 

Akbnur is a very old town and there arc many legends prevalent about it. 
Some ate associated with the Fumlavas and there ore many stories oboul a 
stupid ruler of the city whu js supposed to have done many acts of i ndiscretion 

According to people of Akbnur uboul sixty or simv-Gvc years ago one 
Run]chandra. a dealer in Pabari painting, and im inhabitant of Akhnur brought 
some terracotta head* which he had found front Pamharvan, 'Utete line 
terracotta heath attracted many art dealers who began digging at she site for 
such heads which in course of time found llieir way to many museums and 
private col led ions. 

However, iht first serious study of Akhmir terracottas was done by Dr. 
Charles FabrU He found a large number of terracotta heads from Akhmir 
lying m ft comer of the Lahore museum and attracted by their aesthetic qualities 
he decided to make farther enquiries about their fiudspcjL In the course of tus 
researches he paid a personal visit to ALhnur and found that though ihe old 
vitv at Pambarvan luid to tally disappeared yet he found fragments, which sit 
fail opinion arc comparable to the terracottas from Ushkur, which he dates 
to between 7U0 and 730 A.P. He carried on personal researches at Ushkur 
Lind dated the *itc to the period of Lalitaditya Mukiapida <700-730 A D.J. 
He comrndids the date of the sift by D. R, Sahni and Pandit Ram Chandra 
Kak t whu thought it belonged to the Kushmia period. Dr Fahri is of the view 
that ihe cerracotias. though lacking [he definite churaci eristics of Grindhara 
sculptures, are in some way fafluenecd by it. He is of the opinion that the 


1 Our'*, Fibft, AVhnur TtirratiftT M & n r Vul. VIII, 1955, pp. 
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Gundhani sculptors from Taula who had almost lost all patronage, hearing 
ilte rise uf Uditaditya sought shelter lit Kashmir where Buddhism flourished, 
lo secure employment. Me timber sujjpom hi* view hy pointing out the stylistic 
development of Garni hiran sculpture. To quote him. “the stucco ousts stoat 
can ing almost completely by the end of the 6th temury", followed by terra¬ 
cotta figurines. According to Imsi “With the use of this softer nuaierial wem 
hand in hand the development of a softer and more delicate mannerism! in 
other words, the end of Lhe classical period. 4th and 5th centuries A.D.. brought 
not only a more emotional, more romantic style* it also brought with ii a 
more delicately workable tnateriaJ. ,,a 

The existence of Buddhist sculptor* at Tdkftfra^lii as lute as TOO A D. 
dues not bold ground as the hoards of (lie P pi it halite* ur White Huns sweeps 
mg v\et Gandhara and she Punjab in the third quarter of the fifth century had 
completely destroyed Taksha^iNl and its nun nisi cries. This event took place 
jt about 460 A.L>. ;u I he C’hii l -c prligrim Sung Yun w riting m about A D. 
lays t hat Gandharq had been devastated by ihe White Huns twp general ions 
before his time. Marshall supports this view in Ins Taxifo* Vcih I, Cambridge, 
195!+ p. 76, 

However, one may rightly question Ins dale or the icmicotlas which do 
not betray any character kite of ihe Hi h century Kashmir sculpture. As a 
mmta of fact oven in Ihe material which he obtained from Parnbarvan, he 
Inund three late Gupta copper coins which he dates to the Gupta period U- 
500 A.D.p bus in order lo stick u> his daring the site in the Ldh^ddya* period 
he explains nwav the finding of such coins and says that they might have 
remained in circulation for a lung time The bricks in situ are also of Ihe *i.z t 
that were u^ed in the Gih and 7 th centuries A IX 

The recent war between India and Pakislan fui■■ yielded furl her evidences 
about the antiquity of Akhnur. W hdc she Endian army dug some trenches m 
rite area some sculptures arid inscriptions were found and a pats of an mscrifv 
lien is reproduced tn hi* article "AkhnflrkS PurataNaW by Santsaxchnndra 
Shanm (“Dhurmayug", list December, 1972. pages 2S-29J. Tills inscription 
^ppear-j to be in Gupta character* 

There h hardly any doubt that the st&p& at Akhnur belong* to ihe Gupia 
complex I" :** well known that the Guptas were fond uf architecture in brick 
decorated with muuldrd terracotta*. Hie Gupta terraenttuv are dhringnished 
for their realism tempered by a restrained dignity, an outstanding feature uf 
the Gupta art. 

These characteristics of Gupta lefracoitas are nol confined to any par¬ 
ticular site but io all &[Ees extending from Bengal to Mirpurkhas in Sind and 


E fbw. n 60 . 
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also u> Dcvnimori in Gujarat Jittl Bikaner area in Rajasthan Hie Guptas fistJ 
apparently inherited the rich tradition of the terracotta art from the Kiishaitas. 
The barbaric features of die Kush ana Terracotta art was, however, moulded 
tnto a fresh dignity by the Guptas. It is quite possible that by the end of the 
4lh or the beginning of the Slli century this terracotta art travelled from the 
Gauge lie valley to other parts of the CO Unify and penetrated as far as Afchntir, 

It is evident from the terracotta heads presented by Mrs. Lulifi that though 
there are tarns tracer ofGmidhAran influence in their t real merit and expression 
they are Indian. For instance, while the nose in Gandhant sculptures and 
stucco has almost no bridge, in rite terracotta* under >tiaJy most of them 
have well defined bridge. The aquiline nose of the Gandhora sculptures except 
in one or two cares is replaced by a broad nose. Similarly the lips in the terra¬ 
cottas arc thick, the lips found commonly in Gupta sculptures and in the 
treatment of hair and moustaches sonic Garni ha ran influence has survived. 
Perhaps (he A k hour sculptures were also Indebted to Gundliuran inlluemx in 
delineating the baser trail rids of life such us anger and danger, though in the 
contemporary Gupta paintings and sculpture as well these emotions are catight 
and rendered wilh surely. 

Use heads are, however, marked by the individuality of expression w hich 
defy canonical precepts. The sculptors apparently believed in individual mode 
ol‘expression ami dtd nol think it wise to accept $isfrfc injunctions which to 
a certain extent tried to restrain the technique smd expression. Though Akhmir 
site was Buddhist, the heads found from I hat site represent layman and devotees. 
The heads were apparently fired separately and then added to objects made 
of day. 

It is difficult to analyse fully the stylistic features of terracotta heads 
from Akhnur m this. note. It is suggested dull all material lying in difTereni 
collections should be photographed and then alone il will be possible to give 
more or less a complete stylistic analysis. 

DESCRIPTIONS 

72.2 

Male head. Height: 17,Jem. 

The head represents a robust person with full cheeks; moustaches with 
thin ends: smiling thin lips; rather thin nose; open eyes; arched eyebrows; 
curled hair tied at the top in bow-shaped knot. On the forehead hair line 
appears a decorative hand; flora! earring on the left side (Fig. 28). 

72.3 

Male head. Height: 17-3 cm. 

The head again represent* a strong healthy person with long flaring 
moustache; thick lips; broadish nose: open eyes and eloping forehead, ilis 
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hair b cur Jed with a top-knot held in place by a bund al the hair I ins S Frg. 29). 

72.4 

Male head. Height: |6 cm, 

St is a very expressive head , The feeling of disgust or 3nger is expressed 
by deep wrinkles, knitted eyebrows and inflated eyes. The moustaches are 
thin and there is dimple in the chin. The hair ts arranged in. a skein. There is 
a broad band on the tempie with a rosette on either end and tied in u knot 
on the left side: rosette earring in the left ear (Fig, 30). 

72.5 

Male head* Height: 12cfn. 

Thin small mouth with twirled moustaches; deeply arched eyebrows, The 
temple is marked with three carved lines, apparently indicating input irtrt. a 
&uyel symbol. The hdr h curled and decorated with ornaments. In the right 
ear he wears a circular eamng (Fig, 31), 

72.6 

Female head. Height: 17*3 cm. 

The head wears noble expression and ts marked with a slight smile- The 
face is full: the eyes open: the nose is straight and the Temple receding. Her 
hair is arranged in ringlets; wear:* a very elaborate ornament oil the bead 
with a ttfflktira figure on either end holding a very large head and lopped with 
a triangular ornament held by n rope like pattern. (Fig. 32), 

72.7 

Male head Height 10,6cm. 

Roundish face with dun lightly hdd lips and moustache; open qfcs; 
broad nose; sloping icmple with ft dec oral he band (Fig. 33). 

72.fi 

Mote head. Height: 14. S cm. 

Oval face with slanting lips and flaring oui moustaches; open eyes* thin 
eyebrows; broad temple* He went* an elaborate heacl-tfrtf* in which a rosette 
band and arched flap on cither side are conspicuous {Fig. 34). 

72.9 

Male head. Height: 13 cm, 

Oval face with twitching Ups; broad chin: open eyes: arched eyebrows: 
sloping to in pies and shaved head with a triangular projection on either end. 
Tlic t witching apparent I y expresses some kind of shock or surprise (Mg. 35), 

72.10 

Male head. Height: 16 cm. 

Broad face wjth thin mousiauhc and smiling face; well developed chins 
open eyes: aquiline nose: thin sloping temple and the hair is arranged in curls; 
(Fig. 36). 


AN LAftLl HAGAMA1A FROM OIK KANKROLI 
COLLECTION 


Shridtmr AmUtarn 

t he lilt) temple collection of the Maharaja of KiUihroJi 1 has many splendid 
Raguntatii -nils, ami other paintings, port mils of Rajasthani chiefs, etc. with 
dated inscriptions and place names hilhcrlv unknown, The collection there 
provider important material for the study of Rajasthani painting, but little 
has been published so far. From this choicest collection of tniniauncj comes 
an important set of Use so-called Popular Mughal punlmg, which, due to 
us unusual style and colouring, deserves a detailed study. 

Llafori [mutely, the tolal number of i Ilu&lrations available is thirty-five, 
the last being lost, therefore the possibility of the colophon which is 
generally at the end. is ruled out. It wits also informed by the owners lhat 
this page hud a seal at the bach. Therefore, the dale and provenance will 
have u> b: determined by comparison with other similar documents and 
evidence available from published material. 

Painted in a vertical format of ITS 22.» cm. -izc. these illmtratiuni 
have no text matter on the top margin but the names of RBgOS appear on 
the facing pagein Persian characters and also above the painting; it is apparent 
on careful uhservution that the set was previously bound iti a volume which 
must have been split up into loose folios. There is, however, little relevance 
between the captions and the Raga illustrations but by and large the set fits 
into i lie table of RS^dmStSs by the school ,'f Harm maim* whose classification 
is followed by Damodara, Harivallava and other authors with minor varia¬ 
tions in northern Indian or the Hindustani system of classical tuuisc- 

The entire set is painted in extremity perfunctory manner within the 
traditions! framework and feeling of the Mughal painting of the late Akbar 
period except for the colour scheme which appears altogether new in com- 


1 K jnkrulL a srrLiJl dilute In Bjitmiihjiti and pri mnr ily |Jjc of ihc DwUfkfldhfell, ont 
of Hie fame", of Kri shift. is sj mated fatly miles from Udaipur and nks mile* from 
ihc fjimiiLts % ifcmjw je .l The Oonuh of fcanLrnli is she descendant raf the tfaffd mt of 
Hitt Nl NJthjt tfahariy, I he eltkus Hffl of ^dMhhidiilryii who Jited in ihe I6ih oetUury. 
ThJ* place of the Vdishuav** hod cJu*c ndlULpfiihip ^ lih the ruder* of Vjubcr ilntc 17th 
century and later with Jaipur in I he l&lh and J'.hh centuries. li U quite tshely that fresh 
frtflietmi from this cnltechon will yield some imporrdm daln for ihe *indy of miniature 
iwintmg* espeiriilh Hurl nf Amber nud Jaipur. I -im i tankini to Sri Vra>ldiiJdiin|J 
Matamj of KlnkroH fat illi'wmg m? to pettish thk set, Photo credits to Dr. FcAmod 
Chiimtra, ProHasor of IndiuJi An, Chicago Uniiti-sEly, US. A. 

1 Q. C OiLOfiuiy. Ho#** A Jtyrjriflff. VoL T, leM, Bombay. Rearms, 1H3,, Appendix 33, 

p. 
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pari&on with the known groups of so called Fopuar Mughal painting of 
lute Akbir and early Jahangir periods. 

The cennposkone are re pen live, U\ most pie in res open landscapes, the 
rocky foregrounds and large trees with big cireuar leaves painted parity yellow 
and blue green occupy tic major sp^cc of the composition (Fig_ 40) leaving the 
the figure in the open inconspicuously Huj architect ore is confined to hexagonal 
or square open pavilions wilh very slender pillar, patterned enclosure walk, 
lifed domes and floorings, etc. In certain eases triple domed tiled pavilions 
(Fig 44) arc also found. The open spaces arc inicnpncd with large flatul 
and leafy sprays (Fig, 42)* * Onlj two <ir three tree type* arc used* l he mure 
usual ones have roundish leaves which at limes give a tainl idea of a ptpvt 
free; at place® the Mughal mannerism of showing the roots it also attempted 
(Tig*. -Wand 41). In many illuslmtions the foitgrotmd isleft plain or is intended 
to represent a garden or open courtyard with a gate, etc, (Fig, 41 >. There appears 
a curious feature in using a flower vase or an ewer m the composition (Fig, 42). 
These vases pointed in black or in white sometimes recall their Kashmir 
origin when compared with enamelled ewers from that area Whether these 
vases are n deliberate space fill rug device h not known. However, it is 
interesting Id note that such types of vase* dn not occur In any known *c\% 
of Popular Mughal paiming- 

Thc ma*e figures arc somewhat ihftrt; they usually wear half fihoii wilh 
u fan-like pleated protrusion in front and a short aipafl f?) turban. A long 
and narrow patterned tiupattii is worn over the neck, the end* going under 
the armpits There also appears a second lype of turban which by and larpr 
could be assigned to the late Akbar period (detail of Fig. 37), It is surprising 
to note again m this set thm there is not a single instance where we see a male 
figure wearing a jama or a rftQfkiar paij$nwJ 

An added emphasis icemfc to have been to the female figures They are 
generally clad in a gh6gJtr& t chuff and a transparent toflml with fluttering cadi. 
The body i* unduly elongated with a small head* narrow waist md developed 
hips, A long and thin single plait follows the cordour of the body at ihe back 
and black pompons are seen attached to its ends- Exceptionally large and round 
pompons arc attached to the waist, and the fan-like pleated protrusion is also 
seen in front of ihegAqjr/trw. Pearl ornaments decorate the head s neck and arms, 

A dl4fi«tgui£hing feature of the set is the use of small sprays, invariably 


* Kan Khand:L!av_i]-£, Mod {.tijndm j/iJ Fmowd CtHndm* \Hnftttur* F^mw* A QtUU 

|pfue of the Exhibition of ihc SO MiHkluud KNjandn Collection held b>- the L*lit 
K Alb Akademi—Delhi. I L >riO ^nii see PtflirKid duimtut, "Ltal&d SifivShfemt I he 

deteloomenl of popuUar Mmhal ur r . im LeM ksfc. No, 8, \ WK Bombay p-r 1 . 13^ 

* In thh iltusinijoii of I iwini. Wt sec a itaop type of half /.iml whidi membtet 
ia a t? pc itf shun tkln. Ki i* hM hy a thin ianuu-btu^ ihc end* of which Qtmeu touch 
i he ground. 
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m olivt- green and yellow interspersed lluoughum The indiscriminate use ol 
lhi» rticilif disturbs the composition. This curly Mughal element is observed 
in many Mughal manuscript illustrations of the Aklxtr \umHA the Babur 
Namo* ami others. The colour scheme of tJiis set is also unusual The colour 
scheme is very cool aiui pleasant. Strange shades u! greys, blues anti orange 
with mixtures of ulise-grecn. lemon yellow and whites arc largely used. Id no 
illustration do we tome across the warm and bright hues of the early Mughal 
pat cite. This to me indicates to their unmistakable origin of some Rajasthani 
provenance, perhaps Amber or elsewhere. In the illustration' or some ttdg&s 
wc see the r:nn suggested by tiny white lines, finally in RSgOitiiifS sets nc 
see the depiction of rain in the Rclga ,\fegha -1 faShar. or A/eif/J but in ibis set 
the painter has used this device in Ruga Wegfxi-Malhrir. Rftga l asatii, RBga 
Hiwtal mid AWf It Ttie landscape, which n cleverly minimised to few rocky 
liTirjs in the background and the foreground, a tree or two in ihe middle plain 
where the ground is usually studded with leafy sprays, serves a> an appro¬ 
priate Mage for the artist to express the spirit of the Kaga, The sky is always 
cloudy with stroke of grey, block and white lines representing movement. 
Perspective is almost elementary. There is Utile attempt to show distance by 
reducing the sire of objects at a distance mid the temples, houses and other 
structures are suggested in a very amateurish way. 

The overall execution nr the RagamaM, the colouring and style, sets one 
thinking on Us stylistic affinities. On the one liand it is perfunctory and folkish 
work w ith unusual colouring and on the other 11 shows early Mughal features 
id male and female type*, landscape, and other details of an unknown provin¬ 
cial centre of painting of a very early period, at least between e, 1590*1600 
if not carLier. 

Although U is true that Akbars imperial atelier set standards for the 
superior quality of a state-pationized painting, less important works were 
being produced by some of the painters employed by noblemen in the late 
Akbar and early Jahangir period. This so called Popular Mughal Arr was 
being practised al Ajmer. Agra. Lahore, or other prominent centres of Mughal 
culture. However, il has recently been observed that the so called ‘’Popular 
Mughal" painting was being produced well within fhe later Akbat period 
and that private establishments «f painters were already at work. About the 
Hindu patronage to painting during the Akbar period, history is not dear 
except for some historical facts and some notable discoveries of dated and 


■ SI i, ,\,*yev, i Scene, from the Aklmr Namaii < U -wr tfaim i f ihe Victoria A Albert 
Museum, Lotidun). Murt. VW. XI, N*<- A June !VSS. P p. 53.51. 

* S L Tulayc^v "j_ fnnti a HjnvEcnmrv Munnattipt— 1 "Bute# 'fanak t * (fEwn 

NjitaJnl Museum, DctW) Afiitf* Vol JCS, Ho- $. Jinn: i lJ 5& P pr* 45-53. 

f K*fi fct tfftrdfiJjivTii Vint 1 OiiBrifft *m> Pruyflod Ctandra PutotiJiri* ACauldf^ 

of \ht E&hitmUm |!u Sti MttlkJuml Khvjttnchl OMbclicm lick! by I he La] it K&lft 
AUt-Umi- Ne^ DtUtl, I 960 wA « Pruned Outftdra, "UilM SdiirthiLin and ihe devc- 
lopmcni of "popular MjjgTt.it *rf\ htfii Katn So * P i IWLpjk 
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inscribed MSS. and other material from Amber and Jaipur region which throw 
some light on the art of painting, which had remained unattended u> far. 
With the help of Ihii materia! now it is apparent that Amber, the capital of 
the Kachhawahos since the rale of Bihuri Matt—BshOr Mall- Bhfir Mttll- 
4 154B -1575 ) whose daughter was marncJ to Akbar in 158?, Bhiigcantdas.i, 
llS7>i5 I >2; and later on during the reign of Man Singh (I55f*tM -J| liad >l 
rich cultural heritage with strong Hindu character which must hasp patronized 
painting during Akbar period (1556*160S}. The discoveries of the mural'-, on 
the ehltalrls of [ih&r Mali 1 and the murals on the Jahangir's garden pavilion 
at Bairat" ai well as the recent discoveries Of Wall paintings ai Elhnvpura 1 " and 
Moznrahad 11 near Jaipur, and u Djiiiimbara Jam MS. of AdipvrHt‘n iz painted 
at Mozntlbiid in A.D. Itf06. give adequate proof of the Hindu and Jain patro¬ 
nage lo pointing which, stylistically speaking, falls within the framework of 
Rajasthani version of the provincial Mughal art which was be my practised 
in the Kflchhawahh region at Amber and Jaipur at least from the period of 
Raja Mon Singh (l556-t6ld). 

There arc vet some more historical facts and doc unices which lend sup¬ 
port to the theory of Ihe existence of the late Akhari school m painting in 
Western lndi?„ Gujarat and Rajasthan According to Moti Chandra” Taimrrv 
in Guiarji played an import On I part in the Mughal atelier of Aibar. Smut 
the pupils of these painters spread out in search of their livelihood to Gujarat 
and Rajasthan and this Said the foundation of the Popular Mughal style, 
This j* a style in which though the figure drawing and costumes and to a very 
limited extent the landscape are indebted to the Mughal style yei t!ia older 
traditions both in colour and landscape persistIn this Popular Moghul 
style, the Mughal style is t implied in a folk style which was used very ex¬ 
tensively for satisfying the popular demand. 

it is true that all the Mughal artists were not attached to Llie atelier of 
Akbar but some of the Mughal grandees also had well equipped atelier, in 
which talented artists puinleJ illustrated MSS. Among such grandees was 
the famous Kh&n*U Khan fin 1 * tAbd-at-Rahlm-Khan-i-Khaniin) (1556-1617} the 


• H. Goers-, m Fariv Rajput MurtJ* of Hamit ICO* AJ>, IW?I, An Ikwdii, Vo! J. 
1154. p. t IX iSiJicc B hi mult died in 1 !»*. and B!uie% jmd.lwi in A.D-15fc> ami Ihe c*frj#W i 
generally ..cTccrccieilMiun after the death of a refer, (be dalci of their raiwjci?i «mnH 
be ranch Inter which lhDiiih tnigmrnlary nm, show ck.tr Aibul dwlaein t 

* JMGpfr, 113-119. 

it ); a] | KhiL'idjlik'.il*. At'i±*r tPortfolio), Lslb Kail AUiknil. Bombay Ua Ptc»). 

It JbU 

ii c.n yn Doshl htB iccciith tfiaco'ctid * nwrhcr oi dated Dipnnhiti Ja«i- MSS which 
lJle iuu incorporated in her PtU>, thesis MamaeriiH) fam Dtramheia Jain 

Bbatffoai. Itombaj. H?J (Unpuhlishedi 

'* Mod Chandra end Umokanl fibxli, "New. rtocuiwnrv cr fcuw pamnnf'. Skn \i ... 

Joint Vutyaiioo Coble ft Jubilee iatume. Fl- I. Bombay. IV*H. t* J 5 b- 

“ M. MahfuiJil H an. "The Klan K'uuian and hu jvuntirv. ithanuiaiutt and ciihtrat+.m.". 
iif.rmir Cuiuuc VdJ V No. A, H jCUrrahiuJ. Oct- HM, p. 621 
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grail general of Akbar and Lfre *on of the famous Hay ram Klian + who liad 
gathered around him a salary of some lalcnled artists of lhi$ period. 

Usually Khan Khanfm appears in the role of a great commander and a 
capable admin istrmor bm he was equally great as a poet, linguist and a con¬ 
noisseur. "tic was a generous patron of savants, poets, painters and penmen." 
lie was twice the Governor of Gujarat from {(575-7&I and from (!5S4-£9 }. !Ji 
D uring his tenure in Gujarat or even when he was at Multan and BlMkkar 1 * 3 * 
it h quite likely that local talents might have been attracted towards him and 
were employed on painting commissions of llie Jess important MSS. of local 
interest j>ueh as the Raginnalqs and the secular subjects like the \fmJhtiiimta 
KamakanJttfrt Ckaupal etc. Fortunately, it has been possible here to studv 
two colophons of the above mentioned manuscripts, The Mmlknimah Ka/mh 
ktmdaia Chaupai 1 ' a> per colophon (Fig 471 was wrilten m V.S. 1616/1559 
A,P. at Jaisalmer by KusaMfibhu and the present copy was written (perhaps 
painted also) in V.S. I660 /A,Dh 1603. In the same colophon, Chaupii No, 42 
indicates a valuable clue to support tliat the MS. may have been copied and 
perhaps pain led nho in Jaisalmce 

ll men l ions ^Raula \ffdmu patta dhora. kuhvara Art Hariraj, virvcht 

ac Afing&ro rasa ....etc/" i.e Etiwak Sri Hari Raj, possessor 

of the paifti of MaJasu (Village) composed this 

Apparently Malusu appears to be the name of a village in Jaisalmer 
state and tlie Hhntf.is are the descendant* u f Ruo Maldeo and are styled os 
pQudyatt from Sdru n who had eighteen small villages under them. 

Rawai Miildco 1 * who came to the throne in V.S. 16G7/AJ3. (550 liad 
seven son*: Hnriraj, Bhawamdis, Khetei, NirSymjdas, Saluismall, Nctsi and 
Pti run malt. After the death of Raw&S Muldeo in V.S. J6IHA.P, 1561 his 
son Rawal Hari Raj atmc to the throne. He was awarded titles at the court 
of Emperor Akbar and he extended his ierrkorie$ to a great extent. Rawal 

1 R Pmtkr-WjtifTfi. * l An Whitt rated Mughal Mamiscdpl from AhmodiilKsiU* Puiminvi 
Jmm f.iltirtftc Lmpfo. Oxfoid, [969, pp. 3CO-I7L 
** k, £niflfhill«n. Fuuitfr&t &j fkr smd Empi r ritn uf jjulin in 4w?rfr .m Catkctbmi-, 

HumKiy. 1961 PI, 3. Tcvt. 

JJ Sh^m Shiialiii PamJctj. MuJhy^yn^in Pfrm^khf^tm I'Hindk. ALLikil-jJ. 196-7. 
p. |0_1. The Sinry of MudJkdvshmta Kdrrt&ajkia&ft w.s\ very famous in the itlfJ tlSe aisrs, 
GiSJEaifiili, Gorti|5osej his 11 r:-1 cv^*y or) Ktinuik,tmttai** in V.S. I5&1 Vi), 

3 527 Subsequently Midbava Sharma wrete hu M^dharSmtia KifMikvnJ&fA wj*i 
riit }t m Brqabhjdtf in V5- IfiftVA.D. IMJ uf which One complete «rwn h In die 
Hhuli SaJucyi Sarmwlajm. Pruydg. and v.iiin tfci* atary a* * teisc, pocs Eturitatalibitt 
unsic ihe CkuHptii of in Jassalmcr in VS. |Hl>\.p 1559 

(ucc Par. 47j whkb according IO tbc Iasi Em» nflk txitupfoiift wav camplere-4 «n V.S. I 
A t*. |6ft3 and (he Ln^i hnc* arc Nine fn-Lhi> iiKhJdsaa ilic edujihufi are in Ilia 

Fkrrlin Mnvcum in Germany. 

Jl j. J,h3- Annul* W AitifyUitlc*#/ Rqfatikafi. Vuf Ef, ttnmbay. 1920, p. 1-45. 

» MuMkuviifljai SyiitmldOL^ Kfr Fl. 11 ^Flindij, Chmpicri l4-2tp, ji 176L 






AN 6ARJ-Y RAGA.UALA FROM TU£ KANKKOl.J COLLECTION f3 

WHS lhc successor of Had Raj who occupied the ga,/dt of Jflisalmcr 
)n V.S. 1634/AD. 157#, Thus, it is apparent thin Rawul t-lari Raj qom - 
poied this chmipSi sonic where between V D, 1561 to 157# during his reign. 
Unfortunately the colophon in red is incomplete which might have yielded ihe 
place ol its production, but on the basis of ihe above details of ihc colophon 
il can he surmised that ihe paintings were also done at Jaisalmer which ha< 
always been an important centre of painting since earlier times. The colophon 
til RUgamdtO* 1 set is reproduced in colour in the Fieri in Museum Catalogue 
bearing the date as VS, 1662,'A.D. 1605 has a strong Rajasthani character. 
Pimier-Wil>on 3i has published an illustrated MS of the Jttwar-i-Suhaj/K, the 
Persian translation of the Ka/il&*a-Diim$ dated A.H. 100^ A.D. 1600- 
IWI panned at Ahmcdaba.l from the British Museum (OR. 637Ij. Tile 
delicacy of line, the colour scheme and the genera! trend of this MS, is idem 
tical to tluil of the Gtia (Jovitulu'* folio from the lute Sir Cowusji Jehangir 
Cal Sect ion. Bombay, which wu* attributed by Rhondda VaJa to Popular Mughal 
school of A.D. 1595-16flO (Figs. 48 and 49j, These could now be ascribed 
to a Rajasthani or Gujarati provenance as a number or dated anti inscribed 
Uigamlwa Jain and Hindu MSS. have been recently discovered from Rains, 
than ami Cujai»t.=* They are from Jaisotmcr, Patau, K ham bat, Katcfi, Vud- 
tuigar, Idar, Sirohi, Amber. Jaipur, etc. which include sonic early ones in the 
Popular Mughal Style. St is,therefore, evident that the Popular Mughal paint¬ 
ing is not an isolated phenomenon of northern India but it is applicable to 
all the Akbyri paintings produced in Rajasthan. 

lit the case of an unusual fragmentary Ratiomatf * front the Khmanchi 
Collccliun, Khandalavalu and others have attributed this set to Agra m lo 
some other centre of Mughal painting These paintings have a somewhat 
lolhisti Character and according to Moti Chandra they fall within the second 
category of t lie Popular Mughal painting which have only a partial resemblance 
to Mughal painting. They appear to be early maniples of Rajasthani (unit mg. 
It is also surprising to note that these paintings have certain similarities with 
the Ijnui R&gaiwla,** The comparison of Figs. 48 and 49 with Unit Ragamiila 
plates V|f, F,\. XVL XVIII shows striking similarities in the tree types, certain 
architectural details, especially on chkajth and lintels of the pavilions which 
are invariably decorated with grape-vine meanders, and the fort like parapets 
at the base of Ute dome; the pillars and capitals as well a* ihe pink cfihajOs 
have identical colouring and technique. The colour scheme of ihe« two 

** Hud. p, 1763, 

11 H Hitlrt. Vito Medkt. !i. BliaiiMhsr,n, Murcun? Fur Imluzht Kuna Bffllii, Catalogue 

1971. Cel. Ft. Hal. Nr. 219, 

T: R. Pimfcr-Wilstw. up. ell pp. 1(50. 171 

" Kjj i h ftpd Mon Ctutndl'J. MiltitllUr^l anJ Srttfptu/vi frnm Uir tuSllceii.iri of 

ibi Ure Sir Cewnsji Jehms^r. Bar; , ttnfniBh, 19615, Colour i’l iy, t,n,i jjj, 1$, 

" Mmii Chandra ami UmaSitin SSis'i “New [Xtcvimmtt of Juina {taiming. * pp m m-m. 

11 Karl Khiral^bvsJa. MolE Ouimira -y>J E’jjhiuJ i'SutiJrj, w>. lit , . F*i ,n i i^pi C d?— tt r* gmi 

Cidll flftd H. 

** K. J, SJooU nod Karl KJ ManilaUivaLi, 77ir Land Ktgmutte Minimum. Cfotfard* 1953* 
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sets art surprisingly simitar. The female figures art also identic*]ly de¬ 
corated with targe pompons a ad i assets. Hie sky and landscape also appear 
to have been painted in the same manner. A similar picture k presentitig a 
“ Process ion with elephants and horses’ 1 ' has Iwcii published which has the 
pate colour scheme with abundance of mauve and pale yellow as the back¬ 
ground which could be ascribed to a Rajasthani provenance of Amber or 
elsewhere. The Manley fttcenifl/i? 1 on careful observation also falls within 
this category and therefore could be attributed to a Rajasthani provenance 

On the basis of the bold Dcvaitagrt script which occurs on the top margin 
or at the hack of the paintings of this style, it is also possible to suggest about 
their Rajasthani provenance. The two colophons referred above and the script 
that appears on both sides of the Cowasji <71 fa Gorinrfa folio is predominantly 
Jain type Rajasthani script in vogue in Western India, Gujarat and Rajasthan 
all dong but is nearly absent in the northern Indian examples of the Popular 
Mughal MSS. or paintings ihai we know of, 

Therefore, taking notice of ail the dated and stylistically similar material 
in its historical context it is reasonable to attribute the folkish. versions of 
the late AkbarJ style paintings to Rajasthani or Gujarati provenances. Pro¬ 
bably Amber or Jaisalmer could be the centre of their origin. 33 


If P< Allen SfemvM Ati tWmaifi i Bulletin, Vah XJtVlll-No- 2. J90M r OberJicL Ohio T 
¥makpka^ 

** Lcls^ Ashton iE±h An vf India ami Fakuftm. Londoti, PI M. fig. 40L 

** * Mm abided lo pr. Mssli Chandra Hpt Jtii vat'jjble juiding so pfcplrfitp ihh ankle. 



newly *CQ! iri d set i pi i m s 


B r, Sfawj 


Stealing atari objects and unauthorized ly expo ring them ouUidc India h 
goi ng on on a Earge scale in ibe recent years. Of all the states in Endia, Madhya 
Pradesh has suffered the loss the most Thu vtaic being dacoiMnfcued. mkIi 
vandalism was attributed to ike out laws [here acting lit co-opcraiEon vvrih 
some art dealers. 

In September 1908 the police tram Ktar Maim sea Police Station, Bombay 
raided a local goduwm and recovered seven stone sculptures which were 
aboui to be unnuthririzedly exported outside India In this connection ihe 
police arrested the driver and hrs assistant of a motor truck involved m 
this ease. However, the culprits jumped their bails and could not be traced 
Euler on. After long months of jitveitigation live police were unable to locale 
rhe place to which these sculptures originally belonged, rhe sculpture were 
lying At the Mntungu Police Station fur several mouths and subsequently 
willi the kind CO-np®raliojt of Shri P, l.. Moko^hL Inspector of Police 
(now- Assistant Commissioner of Police), these were transferred u? the Prince 
of Wales Museum, Bombay, in February 1971), For safe custody as iksirccJ tn 
the Presidency Magistrate ihh Court* Ban dm, Bombay, 

h is nut taowni whether these sculptures were recently removed from 
some temple site or whether they were m someone's possession. Front the 
type of reddish sandstone used for carving these sculptures as well as [Jil* stylistic 
features, such as, elongaicd eyes, hair style, draper and ornament** the) 
belong jo Madhya Pradesh and arc assignable to medieval period. 

There arc few- stales m India Which can claim *i» rich and varied remains 
of the glorious pas l as does Madhya Pradesh, Many sculpture are still lying 
scattered m ihe country side and fores I areas; In the early medieval period 
(*'■ "00-1200 A.D,j the art of sculpture in Mudtiya Pradesh scciru to have 
considerably on the increase due to rhe rapid development in the temple build¬ 
ing activity* Hie production of tedtiogmphk texts gave further impetus to 
sculptors. Consequently the figure fculpiurc* mid decorative motifs, grew 
enormously in number and variety. During this penod historical and Cultural 
activities were moving amund the capital cnics of Ujjaiu and Dhar in Malm 
and Gwalior. NarwaJ- and Chunden in ibc north. 

Tile period between the eighth and tenth centuries saw a great cultural 
renaissance under the patronage of The Gurjam-Pratihiiras. The close of the 
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tenth ceo(ui> A J>. witnessed the decline of the PtaiiUm in the north ami 
the RiUhlrakfu.os in the soulli, This mulled in ihc riw of the Paramams and 
the Kachhitvah&s dividing the lerrittirie* of the Madhya Pradesh into two 
kingdoms of Maiwa anti Gwalior respectively, 

fhe seven sculptures under study include a dancing Vaishiutvf (Fie. >01. 
a seated Ambika (Fig, 5|). a standing Vishnu (Fig. 52), a female figure dig, 
56j, and Itiree river-goddesses (Figs. >3-551. On stylistic grounds the dancing 
Vuishnavi may be dated to the late Seventh or early eighth century A D, where* 
as the remaining sculptures may be dated to tOlh-Jllh century A.D. 

Mauikib, seven or eight in a group, are often carved in reJiei with Lite 
figures nr Vlrabhadra and Gjtnesa on either side. Occasionally we come across 
sculptures with only ihfee M (unlaw usually Hrahmuni. Kan mart ami Vaish- 
«av5. Individual reliefs of Milfakas are also common. Most often they are 
stated bm sometimes we do come across standing Mairikfis tv at l.lephanta. 
Dancing Malikas are not so common. One of the earliest panel of dancing 
ManikSs is in the Ravalpliadi cave at Aihole datable to ihe Lite sixth century 
A.D.' 

The UiidraL Kali Him van, Varanasi, has a four-armed dancing Vajuhnflvfs 
in their collection datable to ihe Kith century AD. Another interesting dancing 
Vaishnavl*, which was formerly in the Nadi and Alice Heenmumcck Collec¬ 
tion is now in the Los Angeles County Museum. This four-armed image ac¬ 
companied by Baliiki bhnii and Lukshmi is from Madhya Pradesh and dated 
to the ninth century A.D. The position of the legs of this image is very similar 
to that of our dancing VaishimvT, for further comparison attention may he 
invited to the image of dancing ludruxu dated lo seventh-eighth century A.D. 
found at Kota in Sivapun District and now deposited m the Central Museum 
at Gwalior 1 . 

The goddess Ambika is common to Hinduism as well as Jainism In ihe 
falter she is the Mitsui] ade vat a of Vcmntalha. In the former she appears first 
as Rudra's sister in the tfyasauytSatftftiia (HI, 57) and the Taniriya Brahmma 
1 1.6, 10,4-5J and t lien as his consort in I he Teittkiya Armyaka (X. I »).* Amhi ka 
is seated upon a lion and huts three eyes and lour arms,* As a Jaina VakshL 
Ambika rides a lion and holds a child and a bunch of mangoes. The Svctambara 

1 E*. Ihunbodi and V J>. CoUvIi, The <Johtt» of TrJitw ,Ur. immbayT 1955, PJi !D(5. 

! R. C AgntvaTa, ’'Brahifiaatail Sedpitnes from aiauiu Kub Btavan”, ( Wujs j. oAAiWt 
JnMlre tWlimt, Varanasi. |97t, pji 173*76, fig. 3*2, 

* Tin' Art* of (mint etiiti SrjitI: Jlir Vaiti afii! Ahct Mninmni CulfmtiH r, Boston ] r Hvf> 
p. 47. fij? 35. 

1 H ' N > Siianni, ”A Note on ViMy-Al tma^ss". Oncwui in. V»l, XXilll, Nr. i 1972 
p, 277.6s. J. 

J J. N, UalMjiM. Tin- tiftriopmenl ii f HlUtkl iumugraphy, Caiculli, 1956, p, 471, 

■ T. Gopiaailui Rau, Lttmrnu of thmtn ttomgrophy. Vpl, I. Pt. It, Delhi, )97| f Kepritu?, 

P> 358s 
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image IS four-armed whereas the Digam bam Yaks hi has only two irru*. ; Out 
seated female future with a child on her lap has mi lion but has a third eye 
On her forehead atitl a bunch of mangoes shown in the background on the 
right Side of her head Hus dearly indicates- that the image is of Ambikft ami 
perhaps represents a Jaina Ynkshi. 

Ckaturbfntja st/iaiiakatautHi of Vishnu are so commonly enshrined in the 
early and ktc medieval Vaishuava temples of different parts of I ndk, especially 
in those of northern and eastern India, These images can usually be classed 
under one or other of the Vjuhas. But unfortunately bmh the right hands of 
the Vishnu image under study are broken, and hence his exact form cannot 
be determined- But it is interesting 10 note that in this sculpture Vishnu* 
ayuttha pumskas. Brahma. Sivu. Yogasanamurti of Vishnu and Laksbml or 
Piilhm arc shown. 

The river goddesses, Gauga and Yamuna. arc frequently shown on tIII 
temple doin', of the Gupta and ii:. r early med!:*jl periods In the Gupta- 
Viikiitaka period these figures were carved on temple liounvay-. ni a higher 
level whereas in later period the goddesses were depicted at a lower level 
Their graceful standing figures .vs architectural decorations ate idler wards 
endowed with the hieratic form of cult denies or exceedingly beautiful women 
of a voluptuous type. 

It is interesting to observe the presence nf&va in ihc two OaugS panels 
i indicating his attachment to her In the pond showing the river goddess Yamuna 
the presence of V'disH is note worthy and perhaps indicates ihitt the sculpture 
belonged to a Vakhravite temple. 

The CuiigS panels may be tom pared with the image of Gang! from 
Barwusgar" iJhanss District. Madhya, Pradesh) in which they closely link in 
hair-style, drapery, ornaments and the stance, 

DESCRIPTIONS 

1. Dancing Yaishuavl 

Reddish sandstone. 

Madhya Pradesh, 

Late 7th or early Silt century A.D. 

7d x 29.5cm. (Fig. 50). 

The four-armed nimbstte dancing Vaishpavl is standing with legs flexed. 

Tier upper hands are broken; the natural right hard is in ahhgyatrmJre 

and the left holds the conch. The broken mace in ihc upper right hand 


1 B. C. Bluttictigrp, I TieJtimi tdmtgnxphy, Lhoir, JM9, pp, |42-tJ. 

■ Dcduc Vuinnot, Ltn Mtlnitr' ftwitfb tt i'aimim, Phrii, IVf-t_ pj, 23 t>. 
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and the broken rbakta in [lie upper left are seen. She wears ;i cylindrical 
crown, necklaces, armlets, bracelets, earrings and rammtrfa hanging 
hdow the knee*, a girdle ts round Iter waist and the iwrf is touching 
the ankles. 

2. Am bika 

Reddish sandstone 
Madhya Pradesh, 

I Ith century A.D. 

62.5 511 cm. (Fig. 51 1 . 

Two armed Amhika scaled m faliSSswul on a bolster between two pilas¬ 
ters. Her right liand rests on her Jap and with left hand she holds a male 
child who is touching her breast. She wear* circular earrings, necklace*— 
ODC of which passes below her breasts with A loose end hanging beivtccn 
the breasts, anklets and pMa-tara. Her hair is lied in a large hun on her 
right side. Third eye iv shown nrt the forehead. A bunch of mangoes, 
seen in the background in the upper left comer. 

-V Gangs 

Reddish sandstone. 

Madhya Pradesh. 

10th century A.D. 

56 x 41.5 l Fig 52). 

Fragment or a door jamb with the figure or Goiigj and at ten da ms, 
The slightly tUted goddess stands on a lows platform ending with a 
tnakara Ifer raised right hand holds a p^rtjaghata and her left hand 
rests on her waist. The hair is tied in a bun. One of the beaded 
necklaces hangs between her breasts. A female attendant stands on her 
left with a garland in her hands- Siva stands on the right with a trivia 
m his left hand- His face and right hand damaged. Nandi stands 
behuuf &va with upturned head. Two small size standing female 
attendants are seen one on the left of Gangs and another on the left 
of Siva. 

4. Gangs 

Reddish sandstone. 

Madhya Pradesh. 

10th century A.D, 

48.5 ■ 41.5 cm. fFig. 55). 

f ragmentary door jamb panel similar as above. Here Gauga stands 
on the stylized makara, The female attendant on her left holds a m<x, 
Siva standi on the right with a trident in Itis left hand, A female attendant 
is on his right. 
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5, Yamuna 
Reddish sandstone. 

Modhys Pnidesfu 
IClth century A.D, 

55 42 cm, <FIg 54), 

Fragmentary dour jiiuib showing Yamuna starring on the tortoise; 
her head is missing. Qi\ Iter right Hand two female figures wilfi a garland 
in Bheir hunth. On ihe left Mauds a female with a cup-like object in her 
righl hand and a stiff (perhaps part of an umbrellas in her left hand. Her 
hair t:> teed in a big bun and she wear* a vanrnmJta hanging uplo her 
knee$. On the extreme left stands Yiirfiht holding an tndmjncr object 
in her raised lefr hand, 

6, Vishnu 

Reddish sandstone. 

Madhya Pradesh. 

I l lh century A.D. 

99 43-5 cm, (Fig, 55). 

Four armed Vishm standing on a lotus in xamahhaitga pose holds chakra 
in his upper left hand and *<mkha in his tower left. Both the right hands 
and his kirita are broken. The \wiumfila hangs below his knees. Gadadevl 
and ^nkhapunislia stand on his right Chakrapumsiia and Padraa- 
purusha stand ou his left. Belov, the lulus pedestal h seated Laksfimi or 
PrilMvI flunked hy a donor couple with folded Jsands, 

Al the top h a four-armed Yogasami Vishnu flanked by Vidhyudhata 
couples Seated bdovv h Brahma on the left and Siva on the right. 

The sculpture is slightly worn Out, 

7, Female figure 
Red sandstone. 

Madhya Pradesh 

11th century A.D. 

42 X 2* cm, I Fig. 56>. 

Standing female figure with her right hand placed on her head and 
the left hand supporting her breast. She wears earrings, a torque and a 
win fastened with a girdle with one end of its fold hanging between her 
legs. Her feet are missing. 


A decorated pilaster is on her (eft. 


A\ INSCRIBED IMAGE OF If \Y \(, M\ \ -tX* * mgrtn- FROM HHK i 
IN THE PRINCE OF WALES MUSEUM 


Sat/axhiv {iorakshkar 


The Prince of Wale* Museum rccenily acquired by purchase ;i bronze 
image of Hayagriva in his Ydh-yum form,' The image could be considered 
unique for two reasons* Firstly, it manifests an icumtgraphie form which was 
nor accounted for* even by Van GuIlV in his exhaustive siuth of this deity. ' 
und secondly, il licarv an inscription in the Tibetan script referring to tin- 
monastery where it was consecrated. < l : igv, 57a and 57bi 

Hnyjgrtvft —rTu mgrtn to the Tibetans—os a Buddhist deity is referred 
to in the SAditantimuIu either as an emanation of Amiiabha in which case he 
verves a* an aitcndunl to some form of Avatckilewvara such Khasarpana 
Padtnanartte^vam etc., nr. uv .in emanation of Ak*obhya he is worshipped 
independently. In the attendant form he is mostly represented with one head 
and two arms, bedecked with ierpern ornaments. The besi exam pie of this 
form comes from ihc famous hoard of Buddhist metal images from Kurlohat 
now' preserved in the Patna Museum 1 . In Ins independent form, which gained 
popularity in Tibet, he belongs to lhe class of wrathful deities who me in¬ 
voked in I heir angry form. Naturally, therefore, lie is represented with either 
one or more facta, multi-armed holding various wen pons and trampling over 
demons symbolizing malevolent forces. 

Huyagriva. literally flic horse-necked, t» considered lo neigh like a horse 
to drive .iw.iy the evil forces and hence is lire protecting deity of horse traders 
in libel Nonetheless, he is also invoked in (he beginning of certain ritual-, 
to ensure peace and proiecJion. 

The image under discussion represents the deity us having three luces. 
>iv arms and four legs standing in ihe kfttakjhtpapadanyiija nr the filllftapada 
an nude with his lour legs firmly planted over lw«> pros! rate .-Vdgaj in half 
human hull"-serpent forms cadi having a canopy of live serpen! bmufs. He 
embraces his&frff wilh two hands of which the rigid hand holds a i ejra s Pltur- 
M or thunderbolt and the left a ktipiila or skull-cup. 

Of the other two right hands ihe lower holds a khtt'lgu tsword) and tire 
upper, what looks like, a paJna < fetus). 


* Aw. No. 7J.A HI. 14 * cm- 

* 0. Tuecl. Tibtm Puinlcii Stntfh, Know, J.WD, Vol II. p J$7, pis. 197, !9S 

1 Van flulik "Uavi^ilva". titwitotiiiwfa Arekir J"..r Dhnvg/ttpfor. &ippkfnm( id fimt.t, 

XXXItt, l«« 

* l> L, Gupta, Anna ‘ fwum Cvtmhnue qf XiUkpdti In. P»W*. UfciJ. pi XXXlIt. 
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Ok his tivu lift bunds Uit- Wvf <>nc holds _l >"*fjrw (arrow i but the emblem 
5 ii ihe upper band is mining. teonographic&lly ihiv fraud should have held a 
/jftfa (noose) made of human gut. 

He haldvi the Turn, rVw IW ™ </W 4 in clusc embrace, hi the left 

hand she hold* a kup/lto white ihe emblem held by her in her right h difficult 
of proper idcmtficatiori. though it looks like a ktfrrrpfcd idea verb The icon** 
graph y ordains that she should hold a blood-dripping heart, 

Hoth ihe rlgunrs are decked with armlets, bracelets. etc 4 which musi have 
been studded with stones such as lurqumsc. 

Iconogrupliiuilly his hair should Fk dishevelled- Tile image, however, 
wear* well arranged malted hair tied by a liara pf five skulls on each of Ills 
ihree heads, In keeping with the icomigruphiv requirements a hur^e bead 
's&uvsovtr cadi face of the god, Fuithcrmarc^ he draw* over him a tiger ikin, 
vccb disiiucily al ihe back, and wears a garland of human skulls which deady 
appears hduW hiv apron 

The renurkublc pan of the hronre is the fiitmutt honc-uprun lied around 
rhe waist of the deity. Its latticed pattern and an attempt at detail are an achieve- 
ment of melaj casting 

In fact the bronze Itself indicates art understand^*? of metal casting tech- 
nique in as much as the cniuc piece. including the pedestal, is east-n-jottr i.c. 
in one piece und ibc siu%s or caMmg-chatuicfc have been cleverly mu Jet led 
as a skuH-grtrlaml, Only the bust of the Yum has been separately cast and 
riveted to Lite body. The design of the lotus pedestal mo h of uimitial type 
and indicates an early feat lire of about ihe twelfth-thirteenth century to which 
periled we are inclined to assign our image The bronze is sealed at I lie hotium 
with a metal plate—a tegular feature—after the bronze was ermsect a ted. 

Nol only the faces of the god have been painted in gold indicating his 
wrathful nature—lor he cannot be invoked unless he is angered but even 
ilic litres horse<hcads have been painted dark-green, another iconppapliLf 
requirement, 

flie second important a$pccl of Ihii bronze T the inscription appearing 
on ihe back uf ilie pedestal. Jl could be freely transcribed as follows* 

it r*T <T*T f (*) S$T l| ; li H? =T Sf” *TR *R ft| 

■T> Srfrt SPT (^) fk L RT (*7) S%» fat ($m I Zt. Tfi 

hr- *rr-5T :ir ^ra 1 st ffrar) % jm (») jr I’T J 

Wi #t ' « f«S ' *f JR ■*?■ 11 

“This yuganiiiiil/m image of the Uitilaiy deity (^T'Ti) Dhyurtgrim 
fHayugtiva) for the prosiMsrity of the donor ami his family and also far the 


- The iiss^rrjuioEi viii* gs»t n;ad by tilt Professor «r TihcMogy « tluttnnj'. SamMii UmvsniT> 
ihn-.u(h ibe giMul oflicc of Shn ShriltaJii BIkii of flhiUiit K,il.i im.r,.tn 
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attiiinmeni of the riches and Bndhthood, was caused to he made by Puriyavur* 
d liana at nPhlgatt iDpivigan?l.“ 

It establishes that our image belongs tv the das* of lutdary deity. Yi-ittm, 
and run to thnl of Dhanmpab In (his aspect he is the emanation of Ak-obhyu. 

The name of the monastery also requires c >0141 deration. It mult be ad- 
miited Ihul the problem of phonetics in Tibetan tangLLige has to he accounted 
for in deducing ihc cuircclncss of *mr monastery, Incidentally, we know of 
two monasteries that have image* of Hayagifsa at the entrance, the Dtpimg,' 
and the Jiwong\ We, however, cannot with certainly identify the monastery 
referred to in our inscription. 

The closest parallel provided Cot comparison with our image is Tanka 
Nos. IM-1A6 illustrated hy Tticci* and as Tupci Hus pointed out, this bun* 
graphic version was not discussed by Van Qulik. Such .in image as our* i> 
described as “K'm boi rgyaipo na tftgrin" and a fuitmiiu adopted by Tibetan-, 
for meditation as given by the Pan C'en lama is : 

"r/o rngrin yak gsah k roj pat sg rub i’ahs dak yak gst* gi Smott (tgrcl ". 

The Ytih-jtitnt form ol (hi* god has three faces and six arm? and the race* 
are while fright side}, red (cenlfilh and green \ [eft side),* and the emblems 
held by the god include lotus, hook. club, sludbeap, guts and sword which, 
wilh a little variation, are held by our image. 

Basically derived from the Hindu pan I h coil. Huyagriva never achieved 
the status it did outride India, Jle was accepted into buddhism both as a 
Dhnrmppilla and a* a l r i-dam or luietary deity, and was highly venerated in 
I ihei, Nepal and China and Japan as well. 



L A VV.uijjdt. 7 /jl Btirklbiim vf Ttlvi o> LojhuJvh, Cjmbrkto:, I'.Ult, jip ’riS-JS* 
‘ O.iwd SnnUgrovt, Bwkfclti ftimntoya. Oxford. 195?. p. 2J6. 

* fi. Tinea, Tlfctait Puinrr.r fxrvth. Vl. I^S, 

■ In Pt. \ iJJuiiiased hv Tucd. the fm-s .-n f igu k £nx* and tine, tefi ■> white. 







THREE PAHAKI DRAWINGS 


hurl Kfomdal&wta 


live Prince of Wales Museum recently acquired ihrc:? coloured Pikarl 
drawing* uf considerable l me rest, 

(1) A Lady seated on lop of u circular urmrnciiinl structure. U6.5 * 
12 A cm), It b not easy (o mu':c dul what the struct lire is intended to ho or 
why the My should be silling on top of it. A small red bird is perched on her 
left hand and she i$ looking down at it. The figure is elegantly costumed and 
has adopted a fascinatingly graceful attitude with her otfhni (ivitnple) draped 
around her. Near the embroidered hem of her wimple is a flask precariously 
balanced on ihe rounded surface of the canopy-like structure, Al ihe base of 
the structure arc two monster beads somewhat resembliug those we see jutting 
out of the base of pavilions in the BasohH RamuRjtirf sets including that 
palmed by Dcvidafia For R%a Rhrpftl Pal of Basohti in A.D, J6 q, 4V The sketch 
is m ;i modified EtasohH Idiom but whether a was done in B&sefili or Nurptir 
it is mst povtible to be certain particularly ns I Fie figure rs scaled One of these 
two dates is the likely provenance of ihe sketch. There is ;t suggestion in ihe 
curved limbs that the figure h u very elongated one and if that surmise be 
correct then the Nurptir provenance is more probable. Such don get ted figures, 
however, also coEue from Chamba* which may accordingly he a possible pro¬ 
venance- Anyway it is one of Lhc most exquisite tmle drawings in a BjsoMi 
idiom that I have ever seen. Al! the three drawings referred to uj the present 
uritde were ttirnmly in the familycollection of Shri Hariih Chandra oCChatnbn. 
as per ihe information kindly supplied lit me by Shri Vjshvus Chandra Ohrt + 
Curator of I he Blind Singh Museum* Chamba. The date of ihe drawing i* 
aboill the mid l&lh century. The entire drawing is in crimson with occabiomil 
touches of pale orange and dark green; black outlines, lFig. S&). 

(2) Portrait of Raja Jagat Singh of Nurpur (A.D, 1619-1646) (IS, 5 
10 cm.). Apart from [he inscription which mentions Jagat Singh as “l&rgM 
SinglT* there i& no mistaking the personage portrayed* A portrait of him at 
hhpujdis in the Chandigarh Museum. Though it h not a coniemporary portrait 
it h a fairly early painting and can be ascribed to the late lTill or curly IBih 
century. There also -fagal Srrsgh wears a somewhat similar type of iurban to 
iSiai seen in Fig. 59. Thi* type of I urban belongs to the laic Jahangir nnd early 
Shfih Juhan period and wa* obviously adopted by hg&\ Singh from & style 

1 Karl Ktuindntavata. Puftdrt stituanur hmunjc. 195$, fig*. |, and 8 iSiudy 

Sup plenum). 
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nf lurban ai yhc Mughal court. There can be no doubi ihrrr were pnrtmiis 
tirjagal Singh dour bv Mughal artists when he Was .it ihe Mughal ^mrl and 
the four known portrait, of this prince in Pahari idiom are almost certamlv 
based on oae or more of iliesc. \ third bust-port mil oT Jugor Sinefi, which 
is the earliest of the Pahari portraits of this Raja, is b a private "euilcciiun 
anti evidences marked Mughal influence. 11 may even be a con temporary 
Mudy. He wears l herein lire same type of turban as in Fie. 59. The fourth re a 
19th century copy in ihe Dogra Art Gallery, Jaimmi The portrait Fig. 59. cun 
be ascribed io the early 18th century. Us competent draughtsmanship and 
decorative effects make it a particularly nice cvwnpic of PahSri portraiture in 
the medium of timed drawings, it is also an important sketch since early 
portraits of this famous prince of Nurpur are rare. Eurly in his career Jatai 
Smgh entered Mughal sen ior and was granted a nsansah by the Emperor 
Jahangir- He had stormy career throughout but always obtained pardon 
Iron) ihe Mughal court for his rebellious conduct The King having Om* 
complexi-in wearing a red and yellow plumed iurban and white tamo ii 
sealed leaning against a:i olive green and red bolster, trig. 59). 


'' 3 i, Jfli Ch ^ d W > 21 - 7 * 13 5 cm.). Though Ihe inscription 

reads Jm c hand Sukhetar . this idcfttiflcatfoii seems to be incorrect The 
perwn portrayed sprats to be Jai Singh of Chamba brother of Raja Chauar 
Smgb of Chamba. I have reproduced a portraii of J*i Singh oTDiamfei from 
I he IN at tonal Museum. New Delhi in my PahStl Miniature Fowling. Sludv 
Supplement Fig. 4*. Ihe name of the person seated in from of hint bus not 
been deciphered. Both portraits are excellently drawn and ure Hue charac- 

J ^ L Sin / h aCtcd M thc Vazir of his brolhcr Ciiattar Smgh [A.t> 
1664-1690) The figure on the right wears an orsaee and vdlow fioral 
1 urban and white lawn whereas the one on tfi c left ii seated elmi in a red 
plumed turban and a yellow chotuhm chute smelling a flower. (Fig. 60). 

The charm of l»aharl drawings, he they portraits or other subiccts. have 
always been a source of delight to me. 
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Fig. 1. Fragmentary curved sioitu disc Rupar. Punjab, r. wm.2f.Hi B.C 
Archaeological Survey of India, New Delhi. 



Fig. 2, Carved stone disc vviih Mother goddess. Murtazigai tj . Pauia. 
<■. 3rd cent. B. C. Patna Museum, 
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% X Carved steatite plaque. Rajgir, f, 3rd ecru. 
B*C. Archaeological Survey of India, New Delhi. 



Fig. 4a. TerrutroUa plaque A vara, Madta 
Pradesh |«Q B.G-30D AJX 



Fig* 4b, Reverse ol Jig. 4a. 
















frig- 5. 14. Nude malt 

figure, Bronze. Kausihnbi 
i\ 3rd tent, B.C, Prince of 
Wafts Museum, Bombay 



lift 7, 66.32. Nude rnate 

figure. Copper, Kausambi. 
f. 3rd cent, B.C Prince 
of Wale* Museum, Bombay. 



Fl|t- 6, 66.33. Nude male figure. 

C op per* Kamuimhi, r. 3rd ccjiu 
ii.C Prince of Wales Museum. 
Bombay, 




Hg. Ha. Ritual implement, Cupper K;tu>*imhi. 
I '. 3nJ cent. B.C Dr Mpti Chandra Collection. 



Hr, 8b. Line-draw iny *jf (ip. Sa, 
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Mg. 9. Mother goddess. Terracotta plaque 
1st cent. B.C. State Museum, Lucknow 




Hg. II), M>Lakshrni on curved stone di%c. KauiimW. 
.'rd cent. B.C Dr, Moti Chandra Collection. 


Kig. II. 67.1 Mother guild os t nbaked cb; 
Mathura < 2nd eertl, B.C, Prince ol Walt 
Museum. Bombay 










\%. 12. Gaja Lakshmi. Terracotta Kauiamht. 2nd cem. B.C. 
rincc of Wales Museum Bombay * 


Fig, U. Mother L>oddi^i, Terracotta 
Mathura 1st cent. B.C, Allahabad 
Museum. 





Fig. 14. 65.13. Mather goddess Terracotta 
Kuuiumbi- 1st cent B.C\ Prince of Wales Mustjursi, 
Bombay. 



Fjk. 15, Mother goddess-Terracotta 
Kausjinibi. t\ JOO B C. Bharat Kala 
lihavan, VanuiJliSi. 



lug. |6. Mother ^ijitdess, Terracotta. 
Katiiftmhh i\ IW B C Bharat Kala 
Bhavan, Varans!. 










Fi"* 1Tb. Hack-view of fi b, 17a. 








H*. 19* Nude male iigurc. Copper, 
K;ius3mbi' Uncertain dale. Allaha-* 
hiiii Museum. 


1 i|>, 18. Male bust, Copper, tachchhugir. Allahabad District. 
1 >1-2mi cent. A.D. Allahabad Museum 


Fig. l\l Nude msHc figure. Copper 
fv&UHinihl. Uncertain dale, Allaha¬ 
bad Museum 





■ifr 21. Mule figure, 
'op per. Kuimmhi. 
nceriijiii dialtr. Allah- 
had Museum. 


Fig. 22, Nude mate figure, 
Copper. Kauiumbl. 2nd-Ki 
eeris. H.C. Allahabad Mu- 
seuffi. 


Fig, 23. Fish on %und. Copper. Kair 
SiijTiHj. hi cent. B.C- Allahabad Museum 



Fig. 24. Bird (Pticocl % Cupper. Kaesambi. 1st cent. A D. 
Allahabad Museum. 
















Fig. 2Au. (vory plaque. Jushi, Uitar 
Pradesh, 1st cent, A.D. Allahabad 
Museum 


hig. 26h Reverse of fig. 26a 






27ji„ Bont plaque, Ju&hi. Ultar Pradesh, hi ctttt. 
4.D. Allahabad Museum. 


Ffg. 27b. Reverse 27^ 








Fig. M 72-4_ Mule head Same ^ fig. 28. 








Fig. .33. 72.7, Male head Same a* fig. 31- 









rig, 3*1, 72.Mule head E'ct r-ucotta Akhnur, 

iciinmu District, 6lluxiu \J>. Prince of WJc> 
Museum, Bombay, 


Vi£. 35. 12.9, Mule head. Same a* fig. 34 


36. 72 HO. Male head. Same us fig. 34. 








Fi*. 37*. Riga Ribhisa. Kariv Rajasthani r. 1590- 
|6Wi A.D Sri Vrajabhunhanjl Maharaja »r Kankmli 
Col lee lion. 



Fig. 37b. Derail of fig, 37a. 



Fig, 3 Xh. RaciiiTT'''>li. Same MS. it* fig 37a. 



Fiji. 38b. Derail of fig. 3fca. 

















% 59. R:i£lu Mi hi I ill, Early Raja si bant r, 1590-lfiOO H|*. 411. Rflginl Kakuhlw. Same MS. as % ft). 

A.D. Sri * jjWiuuhnnji Mali a ruin oi' Knnjcrnli f*ii1toitai» 
















Rfl. 41, Ritgo VbsutiL Url> Rajasthani. c. 1590*1600 A.D ( if;. 42. Riigmi ftifumaffjiiri. Swnc MS. it* lig 41, 

Sri Vrujiibhushnuji Mritaiaja of Kankmli Collect ion. 
























fig. 43, Rsi^a Devagfijidlmra* tar(y Rajasthani, r, 1590- 44. Raga Uttif, Sunt MS. as %, 43, 

lGOO VD Sri Vtofibttiifch&riji Muham]& of Kankroh 

Collection, 



























1590* Fife. -Hi. HSga Mcghii*Mft1har> Same MS- us fig. 45, 
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Mj*. ■*47. l.ipVmn ol l he KflrnakiiutifltSi f'hmipffj Ofttfril V ^ ItfifllVA.lJ Muslim Hif I nil l.H’htf Kuii'il 















































big* SO Dancing Vaish^avS. Reddish sandstone, 
Madhya Pradesh. Late 7ih ox fctfly Sih cem. A.D 
Prince of Wales Museum, Bom hay. 
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Fig. 51. Vsnhiku Rciiill 
vjffuJ>t£.nc_ Madhyii V\ 
iitvh. tllh V 

Prince of Wales Mu>cu 
Bombay, 


f rg, 52. Giingii- Kuti¬ 
ll s h sandstone. Mwdbya 
Pradesh tOthecriT A, t> 
Prince of Wokt 
Museum. Bombay. 













Fig* 55* Gangiu Ret 
sandstone. Madhya Prat 
KMh cent. A D Prince 
Wales Museum, Bombay 


54. Y^munl 
dish sundittme- 
ihja Bradeih. 
i cent. A.D. 
ite uf Wales 
scum. Bombay. 














Fig. 56. Female figure Reddish sundstcnc- 
Madhya Pradesh, ibh eenl. AD, Prints of 
Wales Museum, Bombay 
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hfu 57si. 73,3 I haynjMiv.i I'rTa mjirin>. Tihel. 1 2lli-13lh tenl. A ll 

Prince of W tiles Museum. Bombay. Hg, 57b, Another view of Fip, 57a, 























Me, W). 73 II plinmil of lai Sin^h of C'hnmba. The iaieripion incorrectly sisn« Jai Chaad Suklidar. Pahiltl. Hiisohli idiom. Uarl> 
l«ili coni A.I>. Prmvc of Woles Museum, Bombay. 
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‘A book that is shut is but a block" 

r^tOL0 0 » 


£ Department of Archaeology 7 V 

O NEW DELHI % 


GOVT- OF INDIA ^ 


Pie&ee help us to beep the hook 
*-'Wn Bui-J poking. 














